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} Success Story Beg Tew Var 7 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
McConathy . Morgan . Murseli . fartholomew . Bray . Miessner .  Birge 

Alabama Supplementary 1-6 

Florida Basal ‘ 1-4 

idaho Multiple basal 1-6 

Indiana Multiple basal 1-6 

Kansas Basal 1-6 

Kentucky Basal 1-3 

Louisiana Multiple basal 2-6 

Montana Listing 1-6 

New Mexico Supplementary 1-6 

Oklahoma Multiple basal 1-6 

Tennessee Multiple listing 1-6 

Texas Basal 4-6 

Utah Multiple basal 1-6 
Teacher’s Manual for Intermediat< ades (4, B, G@) 2 ccccccccccen's now ready 
Experiences in Music for First Graci iren (Teacher’s Book) ...... on press 
Accompaniment and Interpretati: the Teacher, Second Book ... on press 


Other teache’'s books are in preparation 


for w char v rning Program for Gra 1-6 


SILVER BURDE'T COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. : 709 Mission St. 
NEW YORK 3 lor SAN FRANCISCO 3 

221 East 20th St. pdf 707 Browder St. 
CHICAGO 16 Lee DALLAS 1 
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Ensure the success of your 


Spring Concerts with our \ 


COMPLETE SHEET MUSIC SERVICE 


Now is the time to plan for your spring festivals, commencement and Easter pro- 
grams, because there’s so much to be done before actual rehearsing begins. And 
Lyon & Healy can give you expert help with one of the first steps in your prepa- 
rations — selecting the right music. . . . For here you can assemble your program 
material quickly, easily (and more economically) from our systematically ar- 
ranged files of- choral and instrumental numbers . . . solo pieces for every in- 
strument and voice . . . music for every kind of performance and performer. 
Talk over your program plans with Lyon & Healy’s experienced music authori- 
ties . . . They'll be happy to assist in any way they can to make your programs 
outstanding successes. . . . Stop in at Lyon & Healy in Chicago (or write) for 
our helpful new catalogues on Cantatas, Operettas, Band and Orchestra Music. 
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Spring Festival Commencement Easter 
Awake, ’Tis May (Juvenile Oper- Festival Prelude (S.A.T.B.) — Bach- A Pageant Of Easter (Adults) — 
etta) — Day me $ .60 Stoessel § 23 Matthews. (Chorus Part, 50c) —.$1.25 
Fair Are The Meadows (S.A.T.B.) Land Of Hope And Glory (SATB. 1) Sunny Bunny's First Easter (Primary 
at, Bhat ed nce nnsenenerrn J : ae ¢ Playet) — Parker-Bode 
Let My Song Fill Your Heart b 
Pageant Of Flowers (Upper Grades (SS.A.) — Charles ——_——___ . 16 FT 2 oe Last ow | emo ail 
: Operetta) — Kountz .................. 60 O Lord Most Holy (S.S.A.T.B.) — ALB. wit rchestra) — 
5 Franck-Grayson 15 Dubois - 1.00 
! Spring Cometh (Cantata, S.S.A. or Opportunity (Speaking Choir, Robin And The Thorn (Unison) — 
SAB.) — KOdUnntz occcccccsccsecrervnnnee 600 §.A.T.B.) — Wilson-O’Hara ........ 20 Niles 10 
| , Coronation March (Combined Band : : 
To The Dawn (S.A.T.B.) — Wil- Sunrise On Easter Morning (A Cap- 
l nig ( ) 18 — — Meyerbeer 4.00 pella, $.A.T.B.) — Olds. (Trum- 
an . pet Trio or Brass Choir) ................ AS 
Spring Festival Overture (Band) Orchestra 1.25 


pets : ’ Pomp And Chivalry (Combined 
> FORE en _ Band and Orchestra) — Roberts. 


Springtime Overture (Band) — ee 1.25 
Aare ae ee 
lyon & Healy maintains a complete Sheet Music Service in hi A é 


these cities —- Akron, Ann Arbor, Chicago, Cleveland, Colum- 


bus, Davenport, Dayton, Evanston, Oak Park, Omaha, St. Paul. 


















243 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Books One 
through Six 


Books Seven, 
Eight, Nine 


American 


Book 


Company 
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eriean Singer 


Series 


Beattie — Wolverton — Wilson — Hinga — Bridgman — Curtis 


THERE IS MUSIC FOR EVERYONE when you use The American Singer 
series. Every classroom teacher finds music teaching a joy when she uses these 
books and teaching guides prepared by active music teachers. Every child can 
take part in a music program that includes singing, dancing, playing, creating, 
listening. The music-reading and rhythmic programs of The American Singer 
series have won country-wide acclaim. Through step-by-step learning, children 
build up a vocabulary of simple tonal patterns that carries them with confidence 
into independent music reading. Through rhythmic activities children learn to 
understand rhythms. 


Adolescents can sing with verve and beauty when songs are suited to their inter- 
ests and the music is suited to their voices. The texts of the songs in Books 7, 
8, and 9 of The American Singer are within the experience range of average 
American adolescents. Tunes and harmonies are within their grasp. These books 
provide a great quantity of material written within the range of the changing voice. 





Music Education in 


the Elementary School 20s «nd Brows 


This book lays a foundation for sound practices through a three-sided 
dynamic approach: it presents rhythmic experiences as a basic element 
in music teaching; regards music as a language art, and develops a teach- 
ing method based on that theory; stresses appreciation and free expres- 
sion through music. It is organized for college or professional use. 
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A NEW SERIES OF STRING ENSEMBLES IN VARIED 


Victor COMBINATIONS WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


HAortert STRING AMERICANA 
Nos 


Arranged by F. CAMPBELL-WATSON 


EACH BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE 


FOLLOWING ENSEMBLE PARTS: 
IN TWO BOOKS VIOLIN “A” First Part 


CON T & NTS For use with Two Violins, Three Violins, 


Four Violins, Violin and Cello, Two Violins 
BOOK | and Viola, Three Violins and Cello, String 
Quartet and String Quintet 


AH, SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE VIOLIN “‘B” Second Part 
ROSE OF THE WORLD For use with Three Violins, Four Violins, Two 
KISS ME AGAIN Violins and Viola, Three Violins and Cello, 

String Quarte d Stri Quint 
THINE ALONE VIOLIN “C at acca "third Part 
TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP For use with Three Violins, Four Violins, 
MOONBEAMS Three Violins and Cello, and substitute 


’M FALLING IN LOVE WITH SOMEONE . part for Viola in String Quartet and String 


Quintet 

VIOLIN ‘“‘D”’ Fourth Part 
BOOK Il For use with Four Violins only 
TOYLAND VIOLIN “‘E"’ Second (Duet) Part 


For use with Two Violins only. 


ROMANY LIFE ; 
KISS IN THE DARK VIOLA Third Part 
For use with Two Violins and Viola, String 


WHEN YOU'RE AWAY Quartet and String Quintet 

GYPSY LOVE SONG CELLO “A” Second (Duet) Part 
BECAUSE YOU'RE YOU For use with Violin and Cello only. 
ITALIAN STREET SONG CELLO ‘‘B’’ Fourth Part 


For use with Three Violins and Cello, String 
Quartet and String Quintet. 


STRING BASS Fifth or Ad libitum Bass Part 
For use with any combination but essentially 
for String Quintet. 


ENSEMBLE PARTS 65c each 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 90c 
— L oF 


All Prices Net 


Also Available In 


SOLO 


Series 
with Piano 
Accompaniment y 
'@lin a 


‘hn 5 


for vag Mie . 
‘ielin + e '@le 
¢ ind Chey 


V e) L N vein 4 Moe Vic, INs re - 
'. ef; 
VIOLA se Sig oa 
TWo ~~ 
and ? 


CELLO 


$1.00 each 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


RCA BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Instrumentation: 


Piccolo 3rd and 4th Altos 

Eb Clarinet Baritone (Bass or Treble 
lst Bb Clarinet Clef) 

2nd and 3rd Bd Clarinets Ist and 2nd Trombones or 
Oboe Tenors (Bass or Treble 
Bassoon Clef) 

E> Cornet 3rd Trombone or Bb Bass 
Solo Bb Cornet (Bass or Treble Clef) 
lst Bb Cornet Basses 


2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets Drums 
lst and 2nd Altos Saxophones 


Price, Each Book, 30 cents 





A Collection of Excellent Marches by Losey, Chambers. 
Fulton, Jewell, Laurendeau, and Others 
Instrumentation: 


2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets 
Ist and 2nd Altos 

3rd and 4th Altos 
Baritone (Bass Clef) 


Piccolo 

E> Clarinet 

Solo and Ist Bd Clarinets 
2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets 


Oboe Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Bassoon lst and 2nd Trombones 
Soprano Saxophones (Bass Clef) 

Alto Saxophone Ist and 2nd Tenors 
Tenor Saxophone (Treble Clef) 


Baritone Saxophone 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 


E> Cornet Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Solo Bb Cornet Basses 
lst Bb Cornet Drums 


Price, Each Book, 30 cents 





A Collection of Easy and Carefully Selected Music By 
Laurendeau, Holmes, Rockwell, Klohr, Morris 
and Others 


Instrumentation: 
E> Baritone Saxophone Solo Bb Cornet (Con- 
Bb Tenor Saxophone ductor) 


lst Bb Cornet 
Eb Alto Saxophone 2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets 
Piccolo 


Ist and 2nd Altos 
Oboe 3rd and 4th Altos 

Eb Clarinet lst and 2nd Tenors 

lst Bb Clarinet lst and 2nd Trombones 


2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets oe 
Bassoon E> Basses 
E> Cornet Drums 


(Tenors, Baritone and Bb Bass can be had either in 
Bass or Treble Clef) 
Price, Each Book, 30 cents 


THE VICTORY 
BAND BOOK 


Containing the Best Marches by Jewell, Losey. Klohr, 
Sanglear, Scouton, and Others 
Instrumentation: 
lst Bb Cornet 
2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets 
Solo and Ist Bb Clarinets Ist and 2nd Altos 
2nd and 3rd Bb Clarinets 3rd and 4th Altos 
Oboe Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Ist and 2nd Trombones 
(Bass Clef) 
lst and 2nd Tenors 
(Treble Clef) 





Piccolo 
E> Clarinet 


Bassoon 
Soprano Saxophone 
Alto Saxophone 


be : pep neta 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
wnene Sauspaene Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Eb Cornet Basses 


Solo Bb Cornet Drums 
Price, Each Book, 30 cents 





Tre Joun Cuurcu Co. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


*« 
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* 
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for School and 
Amateur Groups: 
OPERETTAS 


MUSICAL PLAYS 


Bastien and Bastienna—W. A. Mozart—One Act 

A Waltz Dream—Oscar Straus—Three Acts .... 

Cowboys and Indians—A. Wheeler—One Act .. 

Joys of Youth—Leo Fall—One Act -............. j 

Little Gypsy Gay—E. Wales—One Act ......... . 

The Magic Castle—R. Bentazky—One Act 

The Mocking Bird—B. Sloan—Three Acts -/..... 

Pinocchio—Ottenfeld-Loredo 

Play Day in Happy Holland—E. Harrhy—One Act ............... 

The Hither and Thither of Danny Dither—Alex North—Two Acts and Prologue 


Production details available from the publishers 





and easy-to-play music for 


WIND ENSEMBLE 


TELEMANN Concerto for Four Clarimets 000000 


BEETHOVEN Three Equale for Trumpet 
and Three Trombones .......... 


MOZART Divertimenti Nos. 5 and 6, for Two Clarinets, 
Three Trumpets, Trombone and Timpani 
(with 12 alternate instruments) 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA Building Radio City New York 
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Just Published! 
A Brilliant Transcription for BAND by PHILIP J. LANG 
of the most Novel Composition Idea in Years! 


JINGLES ALL THE WAY 


by HOWARD R, CABLE 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE RADIO JINGLES IN A SPARKLING MUSICAL FANTASY BRIDGED WITH 
CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. Twinkling good humor and imagination underline the glorification of 


jingles immediately familiar to your musicians and audience. 
Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 8.00 











Wntls presents NEW BAND MUSIC ad yon mad a 


Arr. by Philip J. Lang 













by N. Roubanis A modern paraphrase of a most fa- 
Arr. by Philip J. Lan mous instrumental number, available by Erik Leidzen 
2 in sd - today’s concert bands for the first 
time. Dedicated to the famed bandleader, 








One of today's big record favorites Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 
Edwin Franko Goldman, and based 


scored in a tempting beguine te " . 
ls nga BRASS BAND BOOGIE musically on. his initials. Composed by 








retaining its authentic flavor and mys- by Philip J. Lang see 

tic minor mode. An excellent showpiece incorporating one of his most intimate friends. 
modern rhythmic effects for every 
section. 







Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 5.00 


First Movement FROM THE NEW WORLD Symphony No. 5 


by Anton Dvorak Transcribed by Erik Leidzen 
For the first time in a band setting, this FIRST MOVEMENT-of the well-known Dvorak symphony has been brilliantly scored 
to be the feature of your most auspicious concert. 
Full Band 7.00 Symph. Band 9.50 - 


Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 Full Band 2.50 Symph. Band 4.00 











































CARNIVAL OF ROSES by J. Olivadoti Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 







WOODLAND SERENADE by G. E. Holmes 2.50 4.00 
VANITY FAIR Overture by G. E. Holmes 3.50 ° 5.00 
MUSICAL TYPIST by R. Munro Arr. Lang 4.00 6.00 






(Musical Typist bandstrations include Xylophone and Piano Accordion Solo Parts. Piano Solo Part 1.00) 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Writes Monumental 
—— FIRST WORK for CONCERT BAND! 


MARCH for BAND 


A Concert March in Classical Vein with a refreshing melody and counter-melody 

. Interesting technical structure introducing four different themes ... A large 

new work destined to create a foremost niche in concert band music. 
Full Band 4.50 Symphonic Band 6.50 


A MODERN PARAPHRASE of the Glorious Patriotic Song 
EXCELLENT for Every Occasion 


AMERICA, I LOVE YOU 


Arranged for Band by PHILIP J. LANG 
Full Band 2.50 Symphonic Band 4.00 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. ‘S2nfN Oro cet 
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MUSIC TEACHING IS FUN 


With 


‘Sing and Learn Music” 


4 by Carl W. Vandre 
5 IT’S THE ANSWER TO A CLASSROOM TEACHER’S PRAYER 


, THE MODERN 
approacvt0 =—“Sing and Learn Music” is a book to match the dreams of the most con- 


MUSK STUDY § <cientious music teachers. It is based upon the author's THREE WAY STUDY 
BOOK PLAN which not only triples the progress of the students, but puts real pleas- 
1 ure into music teaching. The usual note-reading and rhythmic problems 
practically disappear as a result of the orderly arrangement of song mate- 
rials in this book. 
Instead of the usual tedious drill materials which choke musical interest. 
“Sing and Learn Music” starts with catchy songs using ONLY THE FIRST 
THREE NOTES OF THE SCALE. Additional scale tones, plus the common 
rhythmic and counting problems, are all introduced by means of additional 
melodious songs. Students therefore quickly learn to read by note, thus 
Semply ond Cha rvmingly Prosaniad enabling them to master many songs in the time usually taken in learning 
one song by rote. Most of the songs in the book make attractive program 
numbers as well as study selections. Optional piano accompaniments are 








PRICE 60 Coats 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
































283) NOTH Ore StEEET . MILWAUKEE, WIScONnst provided. 
Book I, the first in the series to be completed, can be used for unison or two- 
PRICE: 60c part singing. Although simple enough for the fourth grade, it is so basic in 
L 10% di contents that high school and college classes will find it highly profitable for 
(Less /o scount on the developing of a solid foundation in music. It leaves nothing to the imagi- 
30 or more copies.) nation of either the student or teacher and makes music a decided joy for both. 
‘““WE WOULDN'T BE WITHOUT THEM!”’ VE 50c TO $2.50 
That’s what music educators say about A Use order coupon below 
Two-Part aa8 rou run 
Sight Reading Fun sion? READING TUM —-. sieut meapine rox ‘omen 
THEY _—_ = — . THEY 
a e 
ame aA 2 Q oe 
EASY ~< === | fi. = | om 
































You will never know how much you need these “Song Books with a Plan” until you use them and see for yourself how 
much your teaching wil] improve. This fact is testified to daily by thousands of satisfied users. Teachers have written 
to us purely to thank us for telling them about the books. 

These song books are not to be confused with the many song books now on the market, inasmuch as they present an 
approach to music which is as valuable as it is unique. Starting with the simplest of reading problems, the students 
are skillfully guided step by step until they have acquired a reading ability seldom found in the average music class. 
Inasmuch as no rungs are omitted from the ladder of musical knowledge, the students are enabled to climb it twice 
as quickly, and with only half the effort. Best of all, students can read these materials in parts from the first read- 
ing on, thus eliminating the usual tedious working out of individual voice parts. 


PRICE: 50c each HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
Postpaid 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
10% discount on 30 or more copies. a ng alg one — wy My beg po ie ma 
SAVE 50c to $2.50 — Use this order coupon 
(This offer limited one to a customer) 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO., 2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 





Please send POSTPAID the books checked below: Less discount 
TITLE AND PRICE on 30 or 
. SING AND LEARN MUSIC — @ 60c each Cost more copies Balance 
. SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN — @ S0c each eae ae $ 
a, OTe eee 
.Two-Part (S.A.) . .Four-Part (S.A.T.B.) 
..Three-Part (S.S.A.) ..Changed Voices (Unison, 2, 3 
and 4-Part) ee easton Ee renee 
If above total equals any of these amounts, make deduction as indicated: 
$1.00 or more — Deduct 50c we eee ©........ 
$10.00 or more — Deduct $1.00 LESS DEDUCTION $G........ 
$30.00 or more — Deduct $2.50 I enclose risk 3 
Ds niiti dren abun desi <ecekh seekusnnevas cesses dadadeccaue i nd eae Nas Meds eae eiee Keep ew es 
DTT dcebn ssadsates bhusidiedasiilcadamsaneiaknndeaaelae tea ea a noi ae eae Cagns acta cael aahekA 
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This has long been the conviction 
of William D. Revell;, conductor of 
the famed University of Michigan 
Bands, and one of America’s lead- 
ing authorities on bands. It has 
prompted him to fulfill his great 
ambition by editing a series of pub- 
lications for band from which all 
that is trite is barred...a series 
especially designed for high school, 
college, university and professional 


bands eee 


combination of original works and 


a series that is a unique 


the finest available transcriptions. 
Combining their efforts with the edi- 
tor's aim, the publishers have done 
a most ambitious job of engraving 
and printing. Together they present 
American school bands with the 


finest in band music. 





NEW YORK 17 

} 3 East 43rd Street 

' BROOKLYN 17 

' 275 Livingston Street 
fi CLEVELAND 14 

' 43 The Arcade 

LOS ANGELES 55 
700 West 7th Street 
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"Band mus!¢, too, 







The 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
BAND SERIES | 


EDITED BY WILLIAM D. REVELLI 










* Beethoven 
MILITARY MARCH 
An original composition for band written in 1816. It has 
never before been published in this country, and has not 


been available in any form for almost a century. 
Full band 3.50 Symphonic band 5.00 







* Grieg 
FIRST MOVEMENT, PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 
D. F. Bain's entirely new transcription for piano and band 
was especially designed for that talented young pianist | 


you know, for your school band. 
Full bond 4.50 


¢ Milhaud 
TWO MARCHES 


The first of these original works for band by France's fore- 
most composer, In Memoriam, is slow, dramatic and 
funereal. The second, Gloria Victoribus, is a gay and 
joyful march which holds promise of unusual popularity. 
Full band 4.25 Symphonic band 6.00 








Symphonic band 6.50 












* Pierne 
IN THE CATHEDRAL 
Originally written for piano, this work is now transcribed 
for band by Irving Cheyette.” 
Full band 3.50 


° Schubert 
MILITARY MARCH No. 3 
The Trio section is scored for a “chamber™ group in imita- 
tion of the village bands that existed in Austria in Schu- 


bert's day. The arrangement is by Felix Greissle. 
Full band 3.75 Symphonic band 5.25 







Symphonic band 5.00 













COMING SOON: Creston, Zanoni; Green, Kentucky 
Mountain Running Set; Kubik, Fanfare and March; 
Mendelssohn, Overture for Band; Tchaikovsky, Romeo 
and Juliet Overture. 


































ENSEMBLE MUSIC 


As Vw As 1948 


LEGEND — Ellis Kohs (ACA Prize Winner)* 
for Oboe and Strings 
Score and Parts 


SIX LITTLE FUGUES — Handel-Marion Bauer* 
for Woodwind Quintette 
Score and Parts — Part I 


FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE — 
Gounod-Teague* 
for Woodwind Quintette 
Score and Parts 


BACHIANAS BRASILEIRAS, No. 5 — 
Heitor Villa-Lobos 
for Soprano Solo and Celli 
Score 
Parts, each 


THEME WITH FOUR VARIATIONS 
(The Four Temperaments) — « 
Paul Hindemith 
for Piano and Strings 
Prices on Request 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME — 
Frescobaldi-Tansman 
for String Ensemble 
Score 
Parts, each 


*Published by BMI 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


(Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc.) 
25 West 45th Street — New York 19, N. Y. 
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1867 81st _ANNIVERSARY YEAR 1948 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded by Dr. F. Ziegfeld Rudolph Ganz, President 
Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and National Association of Schools of Music 


Confers degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., M. Mus. Ed. 





The College takes pleasure in announcing the return engagement of 


HN C. KENDEL 


Past President, and First Vice-President, Music Educators National Conference 
as Guest Chairman of the Department of Music Education for 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 21 to July 31 
Address the registrar for special Summer Bulletin 
64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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9 THIS VALUABLE TEACHING TOOL 





— 
20 TYPICAL 
STROBOCONN 


USERS 


National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 


Improve the quality 
of your school band 


or orchestra.... 
Now, with STROBOCONN, your band 





POPULAR 
WITH VOCAL 


and orchestra students can train themselves 
to play with correct intonation. This amaz- 
ing instrument takes over the drudgery of 
ear training and does a quicker and better 
job than has ever before been possible. 
Also, your band and orchestra students 
can always have their instruments in tune, 


CLASSES OR 


SOLOISTS 


Minnesota. 


Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

Miami High School, Miami, Florida. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Whiting High School, Whiting, Indiana. 


In addition to improving 
the teaching of instrumen- 
tal music, the STROBO- 
CONN is also popular 
with vocal study groups 
and soloists, as true pitch 
and intonation are equally important in this 
field. Other vital subjects where the STROBO- 
CONN is invaluable are: music theory and 
harmony, psychology of music, physics of 
sound, vocational electricity and electronics. 
Mail coupon for FREE descriptive folder to- 
day. No obligation. 


Metropolitan Opera Assn., New York, N.Y. 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, III. 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Harrison High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
De Land High School, De Land, Florida. 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Little Rock High School, Little Rock, Ark. 
Lutcher Stark Boys Band, Inc., Orange, Tex. 
State Teachers College, Morehead, Minn. 
National Broadcasting Co., NewYork, N.Y. 
United States Navy Band, Washington, D.C. 


ready to play...and the tuning will be 
accurate to 1/100th of a semitone! 

With STROBOCONN no confusing 
reference tone is sounded...no tuning 
bar is required...no other instrument is 
used to tune to. All measurements are 
vsual, and indicate only the tone being 
played. Students operate the STROBO- 
CONN without supervision, and actually 
enjoy the ordinarily dull tasks of tuning 
and ear training. Use of the STROBO- 
CONN shows definite and unmistakable 
improvement in performance in a sur- 
prisingly short time. Ask the educators 
who are using it. 


| 











hes 


FREE FOLDER 





TWO MODELS AVAILABLE 
FOR PROMPT 


DELIVERY 
“HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT.” 


Please send the above folder which explains the ad- 
vantages of the Stroboconn. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. CONN, LTD., DEPT. 105, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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STRING CLASS METHOD 





Bulletin Board 























OFFERS 


I—From the first lesson all string players are grouped together. 





Il—The class is conducted as an orchestra rehearsal. The teacher 
conducts the ensemble lesson. Students learn correct orchestral 


technics as they are learning to play. 


I1I—Each selection (and there are more than 100 of them in book 
one) is furnished with piano accompaniment. IT SOUNDS 
like an orchestra for it has all the elements of a string orchestra. 


IV—Students are taught harmony parts after a few unison exercises 


have given the fundamentals. 


V—Following a suggestion of many of the old masters, several 
selections are given over to the use of open strings. The funda- 
mental bowings are taught through pleasant arrangements, us- 


ing open strings. 


ViI—Here is the opportunity to develop a complete string ensemble: 


violins, violas, celli, and basses in ONE enserable program. 


Vll—The Conductor contains instructions for each instrument as 
well as scores, fingerings, bowings, etc., for the ensemble. Mu- 


sic, suitable for recital or concert programs, is provided. 


Published For 


Full Score ........$2.50 


Violin $1.00 Viola $1.00 Cello $1.00 


Piano Acc. .......-$1.50 
Bass $1.00 





FOR SALE —— WHERE YOU BUY YOUR MUSIC 


or From BELWIN, Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


Order form for your convenience 


Ship postpaid to 


Amount Enclosed $3.50 





EADIE ccresrcrrecccsseeesess 





STREET  ................... 


CITY AND STATE . a sionennnncasenie stniiitihnintetniatamahaaanneinaniaaaanibnaninaniaesiiiiiitie 





Mail to 
Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Music Scholarships for Latin Amer- 
icans. A competition to select young 
composers from Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay for scholarships at the Berk- 
shire Music Center (sponsored by the 
Trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra) during July-August 1948, 
is announced by the Empire Tractor 
Corporation of New York and Phila- 
delphia. A United States committee, 
headed by the internationally-known 
composer, Aaron Copland, will invite 
leading South American composers to 
join in determining the awards. In ad- 
dition to the scholarships, the Empire 
Corporation’s good-will project for 
cultural relations between the United 
States and the three South American 
countries will include a New York 
concert of chamber orchestra and other 
works from these three countries. 


North American Prize for Compos- 
ers and Pianists. The composers’ 
section for this contest closed July 1; 
pianists’ regional auditions will be held 
in the spring or summer of 1948 from 
which a number of contestants will 
be selected to enter the final auditions 
in San Francisco in the fall of 1948. 
Pianist-contestants will be required to 
know and perform the winning work 
from the composers’ section (to be an- 
nounced this fall) and the equivalent 
of one hour of music of composers 
of the North American continent, who 
are citizens of the United States, Can- 
ada or Mexico. Applications must be 
received by April 15, 1948. Cash 
awards for first, second and third place 
winners will be $1,000, $300 and $200, 
respectively. Further information and/ 
or application blanks may be pro- 
cured by addressing the Secretary, 
North American Prize, 3508 Clay 
Street, San Francisco 18, Calif. 


NEA News, which made its first 
appearance on September 12, super- 
sedes the NEA Leaders’ Letter, pub- 
lished from July 30, 1943, through 
June 24, 1947. Issued weekly during 
the fall months, and less often the 
rest of the year, the News will go to 
NEA officers (national, state and 
local); state, city and county super- 
intendents; presidents of universities 
and colleges, and deans of schools of 
education, etc. 


Sixth Annual Publication Award 
Contest, sponsored by The Composers 
Press, Inc., will close March 1, 1948. 
Compositions will be accepted for the 
following three classifications: (1) 
Song to a secular or sacred poem, (2) 
anthem for mixed chorus with organ 
accompaniment, and (3) quintet for 
clarinet, French horn, violin, viola and 
violoncello. Royalty contracts will be 
given the three winning compositions, 
and one of the publication winners 
will receive a $100 cash prize. For 
application blanks, write The Com- 
posers Press, Inc., 853 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Schumann Song Edition. German 
and English words for the solo songs 
and part songs of Robert Schumann 
for women’s and men’s voices have re- 
cently been compiled by Dr. Henry 
S. Drinker of Philadelphia. Also pre- 
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ill Hall Symphony Orchestra (New York City) 
ty is pictured here with the giant K. ZILDJIAN* 
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rk Castka’s brilliant technique and showmanship 
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| | Worp’s GREAT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS Use “K. ZILDJIANS”* | 
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BY DEMAND 
BY —_— 


THE MASTER KEY 
CHROMATIC PITCH IN- 
STRUMENT is in the spot- 
light as an indispensable 
accessory in musical edu- 
cation. 

It is outstanding for 
QUALITY, TONE, and 
FACILE ACTION. 


© 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


FOR THE 
MK-1, MASTER KEY CHROMATIC 
13 Keys — A-440 
Now available in Keys of 
F, C and Eb 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 

















pared by Dr. Drinker is a musical in- 
dex to the Schumann solo songs which 
will refer to the page numbers of a 
complete edition of the songs with the 
music, which G. Schirmer, Inc., is 
preparing for early publication. 


Extension Education in Europe, 
announced by Mills College (Oakland, 
Calif.), is offered to those students 
interested in receiving instruction in 
music composition and orchestration 
from Darius Milhaud, noted French 
composer and Mills professor, who is 
spending a one-year leave of absence 
in Paris, France. The Extension 
service has been approved by the 
Veterans’ Administration and is open 
to veterans under the G. I. Bill, as well 
as other students, all of whom will 
receive full academic credit for their 
music studies abroad. 


The Bandtown Bugle is the name 
given to the new newspaper published 
by H. & A. Selmer, Inc., which is 
being circulated among the 33,000 
accredited bandmasters of the country 
as well as 4,000 dealers. The editorial 
policy of the Bugle, which resembles 
a newspaper front page in both size 
and format, will be to assist bandmas- 
ters with their common problems and 
offer helpful suggestions. 


Republication of Bach’s “Werke.” 
An American facsimile of the Bach- 
Gesellschaft edition of the complete 
works of Johann Sebastian Bach is 
being reprinted by J. W. Edwards, 
Publisher, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
The prepublication price of $400 for 
the forty-seven volume edition will be 
accepted until March 1, 1948; after 
that date, the cost of the set will be 
$500. 


The Musorgsky Reader, translated 
and edited by Jay Leyda and Sergei 
Bertensson. [New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. 474 pp. 
$6.00.] Here in letters and documents 
is a portrait of the great Russian musi- 
cian. The book gives in chronological 
order known facts of Musorgsky’s life 
translated from the Russian of the 
original sources. Letters written by, 
to, and about Musorgsky, opinions, 
documents, catalogs, programs, sce- 
narios, contemporary music accounts, 
and other supplementary material 
make it a most comprehensive work. 


Music in the Baroque Era, by Man- 
fred F. Bukofzer. [New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. Illus. 489 
pp. $6.00.] This new volume in the 
Norton History of Music covers the 
period, from the 17th century through 
first half of the 18th, which produced 
at its inception Monteverdi and Schiitz 
and culminated in the gigantic works 
of Bach and Handel. This period saw 
the creation of opera, concerto, cham- 
ber music and many other types of 
vocal and instrumental music that we 
treasure today despite the passage of 
time. The first English-language his- 
tory of baroque music to encompass 
the entire field, this book can help the 
reader to gain that historical under- 
standing needed for full understanding 
and enjoyment of baroque music. 
Abundantly equipped with notes, bib- 
liography, list of editions, many mu- 
sical illustrations. The author, one of 
America’s leading musicologists, 1s 
Professor of Music at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SEVEN 
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#129 Aristocrat Baritone 


THIS ... is the culmination of more than 50 
“ years dedicated to fine instrument creation . .. 
the ultimate in baritone saxophones. 

It is the result of unhurried skills . . . contri- 
butions by master artists . . . fashioned like fine 
jewelry by veteran craftsmen. 

The new Aristocrat baritone is designed to 
bring you new playing ease and matchless tonal 
beauty. 

See and play it at your Buescher dealers soon. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


s * 
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MADE BY MASTERS 
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MAKING 
FRIENDS 


WITH MUSIC 


The popular music appreciation course that establishes a real understanding and enjoyment of 
music by giving the pupil association with all types of music from simple instrumental compositions 
and folk tunes to operas and symphonies. 


These excellent books will help you to meet the growing demand for music appreciation in jun- 
ior and senior high school. 





DV D 
For pupils— I. PRELUDE | BEGINNING Ill. AT HOME AND ABROAD | BOOK (combie 
Il. PROGRESS § BOOK (combining I. and II.) 1V. NEW HORIZONS J ing III. and IV.) 


For teachers—I. THE PILOT Il. THE MENTOR 


A four-book course or a two-book course with full instruction for procedure in the teachers’ books. 
Records are available and may be ordered at your nearest office of Ginn and Company. 


BOSTON 17 GINN AND COMPANY NEW YORK 1! 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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ARTS AND LETTERS IN UNESCO 


Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization con- 

vened in Mexico in November and December with 
official delegations from thirty-two member states and ob- 
servers from ten countries, five of which were formally 
received as members of the international organization at 
the Mexico Conference. For thirty-five days the 500 dele- 
gates and technical advisers deliberated together with 150 
members of the Secretariat from the Paris headquarters in 
plenary sessions, program and budget commissions, budget 
subcommissions, drafting commissions and working parties. 
All of the meetings were conducted in the three working 
languages, French, English and Spanish, and the visitors 
could hardly help but be impressed by the unusual gather- 
ing of scholars and intellectuals, educators, scientists and 
artists from North and South America, India, China, the 
United Kingdom, Continental Europe, the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa, to mention only a few. 


| HE Second General Conference of the United Nations 


These sessions were concerned with all aspects of the 
UNESCO program for 1948—including the fields of 
natural science, social science, education, fundamental edu- 
cation, education for international understanding, libraries, 
arts and letters, exchange of persons, mass communications 
(radio, press, films), educational reconstruction of war- 
devastated countries, humanities and philosophy. Morning, 
afternoon and evening—more than once until two the next 
morning—these sessions were held, and the spectators in 
the visitors’ gallery could see these delegates at their desig- 
nated tables trying to formulate a program for 1948 


wherein the fields of education, science and culture can 
contribute to the basic purpose of UNESCO, namely, 
understanding and peace among the peoples of the world. 
There were difficulties to be sure—even sharp differences 
of opinion—and yet there was always a kind of sportsman- 
ship on a high intellectual plane which invariably made 
possible an agreement on all basic issues. Probably the 
greatest single inspiration one could receive from participa- 
tion in such a Conference is the fact that when peoples of 
the world actually come together and discuss their respective 
interests and ideals in the broad fields of education, science 
and culture, they find they have common interests and 
rarely fail in reaching a satisfactory conclusion. Indeed, 
more than once in Mexico one heard the opinion voiced that 
UNESCO is the real hope of the United Nations. 

The Arts and Letters program for 1948 which in- 
cludes the areas of music, visual arts, theater and litera- 
ture is given below in full, as adopted in final form at the 
closing plenary session of the Second General Conference 
of UNESCO. It is hoped that through wholehearted co- 
operation of citizens of all nations in this program, and in 
the assignments of the other seventeen sections, substantial 
progress toward the goal of understanding and peace can 
be reported at the next General Conference to be held in 


Beirut, Lebanon, in the fall of 1948. 
—VANETT LAWER 

{Eptror’s Note: The author of this report, who is Associate Executive 
Secretary of the Music Educators National Conference and Music Education Con- 
sultant for the Pan American Union, was released from her duties in the Uni 
States during the last six months ot 1947 to accept an appointment to the 
UNESCO Secretariat in Paris. In August she was made Head of the Arts and 
Letters Section, and it was in this capacity that she attended the Second Gen- 
eral Conterence at Mexico City.]} 





The Arts and Letters Program For 1948 


The Arts in General Education 


The Director-General is instructed: (1) 
To make use of the comments received 
from Member States upon the draft ques- 
tionnaire already circulated on Music and 
the Visual Arts in General Education, and 
m consultation with three or four experts in 
these fields, to prepare a program of con- 
crete proposals for submission in 1948 to 
Member States for comment and, subse- 
quently, to the Third Session of the Gen- 
eral Conference. (2) To provide clearing 
house services to Member States in these 
fields concerning the availability of teaching 
materials, exhibitions, lists of available 
recordings and representative music, includ- 
ing folk arts. In providing these services, 
UNESCO is to stimulate Member States 
and to publicize their work but without pay- 
ng for any exhibitions, recordings or mate- 
rials. (3) The General Conference recom- 

(Note: The italics in this verbatim reprint of the 
text of the UNESCO program are used for —- 


on items the editors believe of particular significance 
to music educators. } 


mends to Member States that they emphasize 
the role of the Arts in General Education 


International Theater Institute 


The Director-General is instructed to con- 
tinue to support by technical advice the 
creation of an International Theater In- 
stitute, independent of UNESCO, and to 
provide a limited secretariat for it during 
its formative stage. 


International Music Institute 


The Director-General is instructed to 
make preliminary inquiries for the estab- 
lishment of an International Music Institute 
and prepare proposals for furthering such 
a project for submission to the Third Ses- 
sion of the General Conference in 1948. 


International Pool of Literature 


The Director-General is instructed to ex- 
tend the scope of the International Pool of 
Literature for the supply within UNESCO's 
sphere of interest to journals and reviews 
of published and tnpublished material. 


Reproductions in Art and Music 


The Director-General is instructed: (1) 
To secure from appropriate agencies in all 
Member States for international distribution 
lists of the available fine color reproductions 
of works of art by their national artists. 
(2) To draw up, in collaboration with ex- 
perts selected with the assistance of the In- 
ternational Council of Museums, a list of 
available high-quality color reproductions 
designed to illustrate the most important 
phases and movements in art. A list of 
these works and others not yet available in 
fine reproductions but considered essential 
properly to illustrate such phases and move- 
ments should be published and distributed 
throughout Member States. (3) To secure 
expert counsel for the preparation of port- 
folios containing series of color reproduc- 
tions of fine quality covering specific fields 
in the arts. (4) To publish and distribute 
a list of documentary films on art, and on 
suggestions for additional films. (5) To 
publish and distribute a list of institutions 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FOUR 











Education and the Integrated 
Personality 


LILLIAN BALDWIN 


educational spotlight. The principle, however, is as 

old as man himself. There isn’t even a question of 
taking sides for or against integration, for as long as 
education includes children integration is inevitable. No 
child can go around in parts waiting for the school to 
assemble him. Every hour of every day, for better or 
for worse, he must integrate his experiences or go crazy. 
The real question is, can we, his elders, having in mind 
a pattern of a well-adjusted, happy human being, shape 
some of the pieces of the child’s experience so that they 
will fall easily into that pattern or shall we be content 
with education as a sort of kaleidoscope — bright bits 
which we keep faithfully shaking in the hope that some- 
how they may fall into a design for living? 


The twelve years of school life — from kindergarten 
through high school — should play a large part in the 
development of the integrated personality. But have 
we school people any definite ideal of a well-integrated 
young person — could we describe him? This was the 
question a group of educators recently asked them- 
selves and this was their answer. 


| N THE past few years the term integration has had the 


A well-integrated young person is: 


One who leaves school with not merely a store of knowl- 
edge but with a sense of values which will make that knowl- 
edge function. One who values a sound body and therefore 
wants to know and do whatever will preserve or improve 
it; one who values his heritage as an American citizen and 
proudly assumes its responsibility; one who values knowl- 
edge as the sum of all man’s learnings and wants to relate 
that knowledge to his own life; finally, one who recognizes 
emotional and spiritual values and finds joy and satisfaction 
in their finest types of expression. 

He leaves school knowing, not all the answers but all the 
questions, realizing that his success and happiness in the years 
ahead depend upon his willingness and ability to find the answers 
for himself. 

A sound mind in a sound body, a sense of duty and a 
sense of beauty — what better could we wish for youth? 

Tradition has classified formal education under the 
two familiar headings — the sciences and the arts, which 
with modifying adjectives, cover just about everything. 
Broadly speaking, science, rooted in the word scire, 
to know, deals with knowledge in every field. Art is 
concerned with the expression of feeling. The fine arts 
of poetry, painting, music, and the like, have no other 
purpose but to satisfy the sense of beauty and the emo- 
tional and spiritual needs which distinguish man from 
the other animals. There is, of course, no such thing 
as pure science or pure art. The two overlap constant- 
ly. Science, as it progresses, enters art’s province of 
beauty and feeling while art depends upon knowledge 
and skills for its perfection. Yet that important differ- 
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NO child can go around in parts waiting for 

the school to assemble him. Integration is 

inevitable. The question is, can we, his elders, 

having in mind a pattern of a well-adjusted 

human being, shape some of the pieces of the 

child’s experience so they will fall easily into 
that pattern? 


ence of purpose remains, the basic difference between 
knowing and feeling. 


+ 


Knowledge must be exact and impersonal. You 
either know or you don’t know. A fact or a formula 
is either right or wrong. The surgeon on duty must 
subordinate his emotions; sympathy never took out an 
appendix. The chemist must test and retest, no matter 
what blows up. You can’t say that it was F.D.R. who 
crossed the Atlantic in 1492, even though you happen 
to prefer him to Christopher Columbus. It isn’t a matter 
of taste, it’s history. But you may say, with impunity, 
that you prefer Gershwin to Bach. If the Rhapsody in 
Blue says more to you and for you than the Little Fugue 
in G Minor, there is no question of right or wrong, it 
is a strictly personal matter. For, like all the fine arts, 
music includes the individual, both the producer and the 
consumer. Music’s purpose is the expression of feeling, 
first, the feeling of the composer, which, through the 
communication of tones, may become the feeling of the 
listener. 

Nothing can ever take the place of knowledge. We 
must know, if only to stay alive and be reasonably com- 
fortable. But, whether we like it or not, we must also 
feel. Surely we who have lived through two world wars, 
we whose daily diet is the hopeful wrangling of a U.N. 
Council, of labor and management, of Washington, our 
state government, our particular neighborhood and fam- 
ily — surely, we must admit that what this world needs 
most is better feeling. And we should know by this time 
that feeling — understanding among individuals, na- 
tions, and classes — doesn’t mean merely knowing more 
about them, longer lists of facts and figures. It wasn’t 
lack of knowledge in Nazi Germany that set the world 
afire, nor was it mere “book larnin’ ” that gave us Abra- 
ham Lincoln. After all, it is not so much what we know 
but how we feel about what we know that determines 
what we do. 

Every thoughtful person is hoping and searching 
for some steadying influence in this upset world. We 
school people are definitely on the spot and expected to 
turn out a much-improved model of young American. 
We do our best. We rack our brains as to what we 
shall teach and how we shall teach it, and we come 
up with a fine crop of theories and words, of which one 
of the best is integration. But who hears us say much 
about the integration, the adjustment, of the inner life 
of feeling with the outer life of daily doing? Yet, isn’t 
that adjustment the secret of all well-being? Shouldn't 
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a nice balance between knowing and feeling be one of 
education’s first considerations? 

Certainly the most serious charge against present-day 
schools is the neglect of the spiritual and emotional life 
of the child, neglect through taking it for granted. Maybe 
we are knowledge-proud, so eager to teach so many 
things and to push the child head-first into life that we 
give him no chance to grow in grace and understand- 
ing, no chance to adjust his feelings to the wonders and 
complexities of the world about him. Somehow or other 
we let him disintegrate, then go to great lengths trying 
to put him together again. Why, a little research in 
Mother Goose would show that it can’t be done — not 
by all the king’s horses and all the king’s men! 


+ 


The young child comes to school with little knowledge 
in the formal sense, but with plenty of feeling. His 
feelings work overtime. They are the key to his be- 
havior and to most of his small joys and sorrows, and 
he is mighty free and frank in his expression of them. 
Throughout the elementary grades the art experience is, 
on the whole, pretty satisfactory. A page of prancing 
poetry appeals. The child enjoys his own water color, 
even if it is smeary; his own singing and fiddling, even 
if they are squeaky; and he is always ready for an 
imaginative adventure. In the thousands of letters I 
have had from young listeners, one of the most over- 
worked words is the word fee/—‘the music made me 
feel as if I were dancing,” “as if I were riding with the 
Valkyries,” “as if I were a child in Bach’s house,” and 
the familiar, touching comment, “I could feel the quiet 
in the music, and I liked it.” How little quiet today’s 
child has a chance to feel, and how sadly he needs it! 

So natural are the feeling responses of normal chil- 
dren that they easily carry over into other subject areas. 
It takes a very little boost to put a child on the ship 
with Christopher Columbus or out on the hill with Ben 
Franklin flying a kite in a thunderstorm. And the child 
can share some of the thrill of those famous achieve- 
ments. But it takes time to feel your way through an 
experience. It is much quicker to memorize a date — 
1492 — the name of a man, a ship, and a country; much 
quicker, though you miss the voyage of a lifetime! And 
when the time comes, as it must, to know more about 
music, you also miss much of that happy feeling of tunes 
— that is if you draw a teacher who is so scared that a 
supervisor may pop in and catch her unable to find do 
that she doesn’t dare let you spend time dancing with 
Mendelssohn’s fairies! 

+ 


And so, little by little, in the press of learnings we 
plan for him, “shades of the prison house begin to fall 
upon the growing boy.”* By the time he comes to the 
secondary schools, just where he most needs emotional 
steadying, parents and teachers are perplexed and often 
able to do little more than stand by waiting for him to 
outgrow the years which should be the making of him. 
It is true that some of our older boys and girls, those 
who can sing or play well enough to belong to special 
groups or those who have creative interests and ability 
in other lines, do have fine opportunities for self ex- 
pression. But these are few compared with the hun- 
dreds who have no special talent but just as keen a hun- 


*Wordsworth. 
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THIS ARTICLE was not especially written for the 
Journal. It grew out of the author’s long and successful 
experience — and therefore it is the kind of article the 
Editorial Board likes to offer to Journal readers. 

Almost as significant in the annals of the Editorial 
Board is the history of manuscript of the article, the 
first draft of which was part of a panel discussion of 
Integration at a meeting of the Superintendent’s Staff 
of the Cleveland Public Schools. Then Miss Baldwin 
was invited to present the paper at the St. Louis 1947 
meeting of the Music Teachers National Association, 
and a second version, illustrated with comments from 
young listeners, appears in the 1947 Proceedings of the 
MTNA. Meanwhile, word got around that something 
interesting had been said at the Cleveland superin- 
tendent’s staff meeting, and principals asked Miss Bald- 
win to present the paper at their faculty meetings, 
which she did several times, in each instance precipitat- 
ing a lively and beneficial discussion. Then both the 
physical education department and the science depart- 
ment asked for a recording, and a platter was made 
and broadcast to all science and physical education 
teachers over the Cleveland Public Schools Radio 
(WBOE). 

When the Editorial Board heard about the stir being 
created by one of their respected and revered col- 
leagues, demand was made for publication of the now 
quite famous address in the Journal. Miss Baldwin 
readily acquiesced, partly because she was receiving 
sO many requests for copies of the manuscript that 
she “became tired to distraction of it,” and partly be- 
cause of her intense and unflagging loyalty to the 
Journal and members of the MENC, “If such a modest 
effort could create so much interest among people out- 
side the music field it might have something of value 
for our thoughtful Journal readers,” said Miss Bald- 
win. “I feel that all of us are apt to become so con- 
cerned with our own specialties that we often neglect 
the overview and the, important connection between 
our particular contribution and life itself. Probably 
it was not so much the merit of my article as surprise 
that a music person could generalize that created the 
interest! It is fine to go deep in any field but the 
danger is deep and narrow.” 











Many 


ger, perhaps a greater need for emotional outlet. 
of them find it, too, in ways that make us sorry and 
ashamed. 

We don’t need to read books or listen to lectures on 


adolescence. We all grew up and can, if we will, feel 
our way back to the restlessness, the shyness, the deep 
feeling, the fear of being laughed at, of our own school 
days. Then, as now, grown people seemed to be of two 
types: the hardboiled, who cracked down and tempted 
us to be even naughtier than we were, and the senti- 
mental who expected us to be silly, irresponsible, and 
rude, and got what they expected. Most of us oldsters 
were lucky enough to grow up before commercial ad- 
vertising began to capitalize the “teen-agers” as if they 
weren’t people, before the radio began to play up the 
“O gosh” smarty youngster, before Hollywood and the 
confessions magazines set the patterns for emotional 
life. If I had a girl or a boy of high school age, I would 
consider those school years well spent if they gave little 
more than a better emotional balance, a nicer sense of 
social and spiritual values. Why, a young person’s in- 
tellectual curiosity and the challenge of this amazing age 
would take care of much that he needs to know, school 
or no school! 

And what can the schools do toward a better integra- 
tion of knowing and feeling? I believe that improve- 
ment should begin in the attitudes of those in control. 
We — parents, teachers, administrators — should take 
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Quaker City School Music 


Centennial | 


PAUL E. DUFFIELD 


YOUNG MAN of. genius, age thirty-five, had just 
A completed the orchestration of his opera “Lohen- 

grin,” and music lovers in Europe were mourning 
the death of Caetano Donizetti when public school 
music began its career in Philadelphia with the appoint- 
ment on August 29, 1848, of D. P. Alden as “Instructor 
in Vocal Music” in the Normal School. No fewer 
than seven additional incumbents occupied this pioneer 
position between 1848 and 1864, at salaries ranging 
from $150 to $400 per year; music was listed as one of 
seven departments of instruction, and the purpose of 
the Normal School was stated to be “the thorough 
training of the pupils in the branches taught in the 
Public Schools, with reference to teaching them.”* 

The results of this early work were dramatically 
brought to light when, in January 1868, the President 
of the Board of Controllers of the First School District 
of Pennsylvania wrote: 

From year to year the Board of Controllers has applied for 


a small amount of money to introduce music into our schools. 
It is needless for me to advise you of the importance of this 





*All quotations in this article are from_the author’s “History of the 
Development of Public School Music in Philadelphia (1848-1944). 
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Ben Franklin’s Town 
Celebrates a Century of Progress 
in Music Education 


subject. I do not mean that music should be taught as in a 
conservatory of music—fully, thoroughly and perfectly. But | 
do mean to urge that those pupils, commencing with the primary 
and ending with the high schools, who have any musical talent 
should be taught at least the principles and rudiments of music. 


Fortified by an appropriation from the City Council, 
the Board of Controllers in 1869 actually appointed 
a Superintendent of Music and a “corps of music 
teachers to instruct in the grammar and secondary 
schools of the District,” and one entire page in the report 
of the Board of Public Education for 1869 is devoted 
to the department of music, with the caption: 

MUSIC TEACHERS 


Jean Louis, Superintendent ................ $1,200 
Pe WE BUD did Sader dccuwcuckeccesas 400 





The report further states that “the rudiments of 
Music shall be taught with the aid of a textbook and 
the blackboard. Singing may be used as opening ex- 
ercises in all departments, at the discretion of the 
teacher.” 

The success of Superintendent Louis was immediate 
and sensational. One year later his staff of assistants 
had increased to twenty-two; ten minutes daily were 
allotted to music in the primary and secondary grades. 
A unique volume made its first appearance in 1871, when 
E. C. Markley & Son published a “Manual of Music 
Lessons for Primary and Secondary Schools, prepared 
by Jean Louis, Superintendent of Music in Public 
Schools.” 

“Let there be harmony of action in the minds of the 
85,000 pupils,” the Manual states, “so that in a few 
years Philadelphia will be pre-eminent for the musical 
education of her people,” and then offers eighteen 
lessons for the primary grades on fundamentals of 
notation; fourteen lessons in notation, expression and 
time, and sixty exercises for sight-reading syllables; 
also thirty-nine songs by composers such as Mozart, 
von Weber and Bradbury. Incidentally, the salary of 
Superintendent Louis had reached $1,815 in 1871, 
although the salaries of his twenty-five assistants re- 
mained at from $400 to $600 annually in 1872. 

An accomplished musician, Professor August Perrot, 
replaced Jean Louis in 1873, and the astonishing prog- 
ress made during the succeeding four years is summa- 
rized in a letter bearing four signatures—names now 
permanently engraved in Philadelphia’s musical history. 
On April 10, 1877, Henry G. Thunder, Hugh A. Clarke, 
Francis T. S. Darley and Thomas A’Becket, Jr. 
wrote to the Board of Education, after visiting various 
schools : 


The promptness with which the youngest children in the pri- 
mary schools sang from the charts, and followed the notes given 
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by the teacher upon her hand, surprised and delighted those of 
us who had not before witnessed the practical working of this 
famed system of instruction. In the secondary schools we were 
also much struck by the precision with which the scholars sang 
the most difficult intervals, that would present formidable bar- 
riers to very many adult singers of reputation. _In the grammar 
schools the young ladies sang selections of music, and exercises, 
in two and three parts, with admirable effect, and in excellent 
time and tune. . . . Mr. Perrot has furnished the classes with 
sets of valuable charts, and also with his “Tonognome,” a small 
melodeon with two octaves of keys, so arranged that a teacher 
without vocal ability can drill a class satisfactorily in the ele- 
mentary portions of the study. 

But Professor Perrot’s brilliant work came to an 
abrupt and hapless conclusion during the same year. 
The reason: failure of City Councils to appropriate 
money for his salary. The records for the next twenty 
years indicate that music managed to retain a pre- 
carious hold in the classrooms, chiefly through efforts 
of the “penny-per-lesson singing teacher.” Certain 
schools were visited weekly by teachers of vocal music, 
their compensation consisting of donations of one penny 
from each member of the class. There are many 
Philadelphians who can readily recall being regularly 
admonished by the music teacher for neglecting to bring 
their weekly contribution. 

During this period, a naive setback to commercial 
exploitation is also chronicled. The Committee on 
Music reported on July 14, 1891 that: 

The request of George Gregory O’Dwyer to play two selec- 
tions of music before pupils of the grammar schools, with a view 
of selling copies of the same, was deemed inexpedient—the school 
hours being required for studies set down by the Course of In- 
struction. 


+ 


Philadelphia’s second great era of public school music 
commenced in 1897 with the appointment of Enoch W. 


Pearson as Director of Music. Mr. Pearson had been 
director of music in the schools of Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, and in addition, had been associated with Luther 
Whiting Mason and Osbourne McConathy in pioneer- 
ing summer sessions for music teachers. Choice of 
Mr. Pearson was based on a rather remarkable letter 
written by Edward Brooks, at that time superintendent 
of schools—a letter notable for its grasp of the prob- 
lem, a half century ago: 


Having made a careful study of the problem of the musical 
instruction of children for many years, my ideas of the quali- 
fications of a supervisor of music in the public schools of a 
large city are very definite and decided. First of all, he should 
be a good musician, that he may not only be competent to shape 
the musical instruction of the schools, but also that he may com- 
mand the confidence of the musical public of the city. Second, 
he should be a man of culture and literary taste, with a pleasing 
address, that he may possess the confidence of the teachers of 
the public schools who are to aid him in the work. Third, he 
should be thoroughly familiar with the educational side of the 
question of music, and see more or less clearly the relation of 
musical instruction to general education. Fourth, his methods 
of teaching should be in accord with that system of instruction 
adopted by the Board of Public Education. Fifth, he should 
possess executive and organizing abilities of a high order. And 
finally, he should have had practical experience in the musical 
instruction of teachers and pupils. . . . Twice before musical 
instruction was introduced into the public schools, but for some 
reason did not prove to be permanently successful, If by any 
unforseen circumstances the present movement shall not prove to 


PICTURES—FROM TOP DOWN: (1) Madame Emma Nevada, cele- 
brated concert and opera singer, appears before an assembly in the Lin- 
coln School in 1885. (2) “The New Look.” Teacher gives daily music 
lesson in the Forten School in 1905. (3) All-Philadelphia Senior High 
School Chorus and Orchestra conducted by George L. Lindsay. (4) 
Dedication of Franklin Institute, May 19, 1938. Combined Senior High 
School Chorus, 2,000; combined Senior High School Band, 200. Or- 
ganized by Division of Music Education. Conducted by Harl MacDon- 
ald, composer, and manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 














be a success, a record of the movement may indicate the reason 
for its failure or the means of improving and strengthening the 
Department. 

Director Pearson and his six assistants, appointed 
at an annual salary of $900 each, made 14,921 class- 
room visits and held 267 teachers’ meetings during the 
ensuing year—a year (1898) during which Madame 
Gadski visited school classrooms and was delighted 
with the sight singing, and also during which a chorus 
of 3,300 participated in a Reunion of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, attended by President McKinley. 
This demonstration was an overwhelming success and 
prompted the following letter to Director Pearson: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 7, 1899 


My dear sir: The part taken by the school chorus under your 
direction in the splendid reception tendered to the Grand Army 
of the Republic, added much to the complete success of the occa- 
sion, and I desire to express to you, and through you to the 
members of the chorus, my hearty congratulations. 


Very truly yours, 
WitraAmM McKINLey 


When Enoch W. Pearson tendered his resignation 
in June 1925, after twenty-eight years of service, the 
achievements of his regime placed Philadelphia high 
in the forefront of public school music. In addition 
to fifteen elementary school supervisors, nineteen 
special teachers of music had been appointed to the 
senior and junior high schools. Intensive courses 
offering credit toward graduation in the senior high 
schdols included theory and practice, harmony, mysic 
literature, instrumental and vocal ensemble; a regular 
series of student’s concerts was given annually by;the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski; large school choruses and orchestras ‘per- 
formed frequently at civic events—in fact, the musical 
structure bequeathed to Philadelphia’s schools by Enoch 
W. Pearson accorded him a permanent position among 
America’s eminent music educators. 


+ 


George L. Lindsay, supervisor of senior and junior 
high school music at the time of Mr. Pearson’s retire- 
ment, was appointed Philadelphia’s fourth director of 
music education in September (1925) and in a radio 
address given a few months later, he expressed his 
philosophy of public school music education with these 
words: 

We have passed through an era of drill work, during which 
children from the primary grades to high school were instructed 
almost exclusively in sight reading. The joy of singing songs 
and the development of the true music education in appreciating 
the value of the art was almost lost sight of in the effort to give 
technical skill in vocal sight reading. Now standards have 
changed and we are endeavoring to create a sincere love for 
music as something heard and expressed. 

Dr. Lindsay’s first important administrative act was 
to revise the course of study for elementary schools in 
accordance with the standard course of study prepared 
by the Music Education Research Council of the Music 
Educators National Conference; extension of music 
electives and uniform courses of study were soon 
adopted in the senior and junior high schools. The 
year 1928 marked the first of the annual series of All- 
Philadelphia senjor and junior high school music festi- 
vals, which have now become a regular feature of the 
city’s musical life, presenting a selected chorus, orches- 
tra and small ensembles in addition to talented soloists. 
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Between three and four hundred students participate 
in each festival concert. 

Quick defense of public school music education, 
under critical fire as a “fad and frill” during the de- 
pression days of 1932, came from Edwin C. Broome, 
at that time superintendent of schools, when he stated in 
an annual report: 

Music has become so intricately woven into the lives of our 
children, it gives so much happiness and inspiration, and has 
become so appealing to the imaginations of the people, that any- 
one who now classes music education as a fad will be on the 
defensive before a most enlightened public opinion. Today there 
are 156 school choruses, 50 orchestras in elementary schools, 57 
orchestras and bands in junior, vocational and senior high schools, 
and over forty programs were broadcast last year from school 
assemblies to Philadelphia’s homes. 

Six years later (1938), when music entered its 
tenth decade in Philadelphia’s schools, the opportunities 
offered to students at various levels included daily 
lessons in class and individual singing, ear training, 
melody invention and music appreciation in the ele- 
mentary schools; in the junior high schools, part sing- 
ing and appreciation, written dictation and elementary 
theory, in addition to glee clubs, orchestras and piano, 
violin and wind instrument classes. The senior high 
schools offered, with full academic credit, theory and 
practice (two terms), harmony (four terms), music 
literature (four terms), and, with laboratory credit, mu- 
sic appreciation (four terms), vocal and instrumental 
ensemble (six terms). A few enrollment figures show 
graphically the expansion which had taken place: 


- { Senior high schools .. 43,800 
Chorus, one period per week . ) Junior high schools .. 94,000 


{ Senior high schools .. 1,980 
Orchestras and bands ....... } Junior high schools .. 1.778 


§ Senior high schools .. 3,400 
) Junior high schools .. 2,980 


Subsequent to America’s entry into World War II, 
Dr. Lindsay served as chairman of the MENC-spon- 
sored American Unity through Music Committee in 
Philadelphia. Over five million persons attended com- 
munity gatherings sponsored by the committee, and 
various public school musical organizations participated 
extensively in developing morale and patriotism in the 
city’s war effort. 

Ever an indefatigable worker, Dr. Lindsay succumbed 
to a heart attack on August 25, 1943, at the close of 
eighteen years- of highly successful administration of 
Philadelphia’s public school music. Following his death, 
the work of the Division of Music Education was ca- 
pably administered for one year by his special assistants 
—F. Edna Davis and George P. Spangler. Both re- 
ceived well-deserved promotions to assistant director- 
ships. 


Vocal ensembles ............ 


+ 


In September 1944, The Board of Superintend- 
ents announced the appointment of Louis G. Wersen 
as Philadelphia’s fifth director of music. A native of 
Washington, Mr. Wersen had served as president of 
the Northwest Division of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference (1937-1939), and as president of the 
National High School Orchestra Association* (1941- 
1946), and had also completed ten years as director of 
music in Tacoma’s public schools. 





*Mr. Wersen was elected executive president of the Board of Control 
of the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations for the 
1946-48 term at the Cleveland Convention, April 1946. 
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Mr. Wersen has already developed as an innovation 
in Philadelphia a permanent All-City Senior High Or- 
chestra of ninety-five members, and he has also spon- 
sored the formation, on a similar year-round basis with 
regular two-hour weekly rehearsals, of an All-City 
Senior High Chorus and an All-City Junior High 
Chorus conducted by Assistant Director F. Edna Davis; 
an All-City Band and an All-City Junior High Orches- 
tra are under the leadership of Assistant Director 
George P. Spangler. 

Through his appearances as conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the mammoth combined public 
school chorus at the annual music festival in Philadel- 
phia’s Municipal Stadium, Mr. Wersen has not only 
brought outstanding professional musicians closer to 
the school children of the city, but he has also created 
a high level of respect in professional music circles for 
the type of work being accomplished in public school 
music education, thereby greatly enhancing the rapport 
between Philadelphia’s leading musical organizations 
and the public school system. 

The present policy of the Division of Music Educa- 
tion is to place increasing responsibility in the hands of 
the assistant directors, supervisors and teachers, per- 
mitting them wider freedom of choice in the selection 
of material for study in choral and instrumental organ- 
izations. Several committees are at work on the re- 
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COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, DECEMBER 19-20, 


Despite the obvious failure of the photographer’s lighting, the above 
Picture is reproduced because of its significance in portraying the con- 
tinued growth of one of the important segments of the professional or- 
ganization of music education, the College Band Directors National As- 
sociation, formerly known as the University and College Band Conductors 
Conference, which was an outgrowth of the MENC Committee on Uni- 
versity and College Bands. Since its inception in 1938, the group has 
held meetings at the biennial national conventions of the MENC and at 
certain of the Division meetings in alternate years. Fall meetings held 
in Chicago before the war were resumed in 1946. 


At the third annual meeting (December 1947, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago), the nearly one hundred registered members who were present took 
important steps for extending the activities and service program, and 
for developing the organizational structure. New officers were elected 
as follows: _President—Raymond F. Dvorak, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; vice-president—Alvin R. Edgar, Iowa State College, Ames; 
secretary—L. Bruce Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Di- 
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vision and modernization of the curricula in the general 
music classes, as well as in the more specialized theory 
and instrumental courses. Another committee of 
teachers has recently succeeded in obtaining additional 
pay for overtime work in extra-curricular activities. 
City-wide instruction is now being given on all the 
instruments of the symphony orchestra and concert 
band by a corps of twenty-six specialists. 

Particularly valuable to Philadelphia’s teaching staff 
have been the summer workshops and the in-service 
courses during the past four years, to which Mr. 
Wersen has brought such inspiring figures as Dimitri 
Mitropolous, Olga Samaroff, Lilla Belle Pitts; Peter 
Dykema, John Finley Williamson, Fred Waring, and 
numerous other noted educators. Rounding out its 
first century, the personnel of music workers in Phila- 
delphia, in addition to Mr. Wersen, Miss Davis and 
Mr. Spangler, now includes 9 supervisors (guiding 
over 3,000 elementary teachers), 38 senior and vocation- 
al high school music teachers, 46 junior high school 
music teachers, 26 special instrumental music teachers. 

Exactly 106 pupils were instructed in “Vocal Music” 
by D. P. Alden in 1848; the activities of the Division 
of Music Education in 1948 extended into the daily 
lives of 215,000 pupils. May Philadelphia’s second 
century of public school music be one of even greater 
accomplishment ! 


al. 


a. 


‘ 
1947 


vision chairmen: California-Western—John R. Halliday, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah; Eastern—Leland Flora, Sampson College, 
Sampson, N. Y.; North Central—Daniel L. Martino, Ohio University, 
Athens; Northwest—Robert Vagner, University of Wyoming, Laramie; 
Southern—Henry Wamsley, Mississippi State College, State College; 
Southwestern—Max A. Mitchell, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. 
Members of the Board of Directors include the officers and Immediate 
Past President Mark H. Hindsley, University of Illinois, Urbana, and 
Past President Gerald R. Prescott, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis. First president and organizing chairman was William D. Revelli, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Membership is open to any band director or assistant band director 
on the college level. New members enrolling at this time will receive 
important reports of the 1947 meeting and additional material supplied 
for the membership during the current year. : 

Sessions of the CBDNA are scheduled for Detroit during the biennial 
convention of the MENC (April 17-22). The next fall meeting will be 
held December 17-18, 1948, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
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A Course in Pronunciation 
for Music Teachers 


SOMERVILLE THOMSON 
HUMBERT A. SMITH 


being adapted to the system known among educators 

as “general education.” One of the purposes is to 
break down the traditional divisional and departmental 
barriers which have in so many ways plagued higher 
education in the past. This is a report of an experiment 
in one college* where the Creative Arts and the Hu- 
manities Divisions pooled their efforts to make possible 
what was hoped might be a significant contribution to 
the college’s aim of General Education. 

Creative Arts students, especially those in voice, 
speech, and radio are constantly being confronted with 
the problem of correct pronunciation of words, phrases, 
and texts written in foreign languages. Most of these 
students can ill afford the long extra hours needed to 
learn even a single foreign language from the standpoint 
of conversation or content. It had occurred to us that 
such students might be greatly benefited by a new type 
of course which would cut through the old departmental 
and divisional lines, a course having as its sole aim that 
of helping non-linguists achieve facility in the correct 
pronunciation of certain foreign tongues. Such a 
functional approach might suffice to fulfill the needs of 
the student in his own work. 

We were fully aware of the difficulties involved in 
planning our course. How successfully could we teach 
pronunciation and spelling of a foreign language with- 
out teaching any “content”? How many languages 
could thus be studied in one semester? What kind of 
textual material should we use? How objectively and 
completely could student achievement be rated in such 
a course? 

At the same time, we were aware that American 
youngsters who go to the movies or listen to the radio 
can often give excellent imitations of foreign accents, 
thereby displaying great imitative ability. In our course, 
we proposed to capitalize on this basic skill. 


+ 


With these and other questions and assumptions in 
mind we proceeded to make our plans, and decided to 
make it a two-unit course. Further consultation with 
the Creative Arts staff resulted in the following choice 
of languages: Liturgical Latin, a “must” in view of the 
importance of a cappella choir work and in view of the 
confusion often resulting from the fact that there are 
several existing pronunciations of Latin; Spanish, 


| N AN increasing number of colleges all curricula are 


_ *The authors are members of the Foreign Language staff of the Humani- 
ties Division of San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California. Co- 
operation of the Creative Arts Division in the project described in this article 
is under direction of William E. Knuth. 
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DO music teachers need to know foreign lan- 

guage pronunciation? Would a course in pro- 

nunciation make sense? At San Francisco State 

College they said “yes” to both questions. This 

article tells the story of a successful experiment 

which should stimulate other institutions to 
similar action. 


chosen because of the popularity of songs from Spain 
and Latin America; Italian, German, and French, es- 
pecially needed for work in opera. 

The textual material consisted of syllabi composed by 
us as the course progressed and giving rules and ex- 
amples in the foreign languages. To these examples 
were added phonetic transcriptions—English-like ap- 
proximations worked out to give a non-linguist as ac- 
curate a substitute as could be devised. For example, 
the Italian word provincia was transcribed as “pro- 
VEEN-chah,” mezzo as “MED-dzoh,” etc. The last 
few pages were devoted to practice reading matter and 
to work sheets. These work sheets contained a numbered 
list of words in the foreign tongue, chosen to include 
as many variations of phonetics and spelling as possible. 
On the blank next to each word the student was to 
transcribe the word, using the script that had been pro- 
vided. These sheets constituted the written work of the 
course. 

Forty-one students enrolled, most of them music and 
speech majors. The course was presented to them as an 
experiment requiring their cooperation, criticism and 
suggestions. The difficulties and contradictions in- 
herent in the enterprise were frankly revealed to them. 
They were assured that the aim was not perfection, but 
rather a “functional” utilitarianism. Those who had 
had previous training in phonetics and foreign tongues 
were welcomed as active collaborators in the experiment 
and assured of ample opportunity to develop further. 

The phonetic script, though it was relatively free of 
odd symbols, immediately caused some discussion, pre- 
cisely because it was based upon English spelling. This 
reaction had been expected. It was again pointed out 
that the course was not an exclusive one, but rather one 
primarily designed to give non-linguists a background. 
As it later turned out, the non-linguist majority in the 
class found the script very helpful; as for the linguists, 
once the initial shock of seeing azzurro transcribed as 
“ahd-DZOOR-roh” had worn off, they, too, took to the 
script enthusiastically. 

Procedure for subsequent class meetings was: dis- 
cussion and clarification (sometimes amendment) of the 
syllabus; reading of the examples in unison and by 
individuals; oral repetition of the practice reading 
matter (a continuous text in each case) ; turning in of 
written work. After this came another application of 
theory of especial interest to voice majors. Each time 
the study of a given language was completed, the class 
met in one of the music rooms to practice singing songs 
written in that tongue. Thus in the course of the 
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semester, the class had occasion to sing in unison or in 
harmony such well-known numbers as Di Provenza il 
Mar, Cielito Lindo, Gaudeamus igitur, the Wiegenlied, 
etc. Students graciously volunteered their services as 
accompanists, conductors, soloists, etc. The results of 
these “laboratory periods” were most gratifying. 


+ 


As had been expected, difficulties varied from lan- 
guage to language, particularly where orthographical 
deviations were greatest. The actual phonetic variations 
presented a lesser problem. The order in which the five 
languages were taken up was dictated both by relative 
difficulty and by priority needs of the music students. 
Since the opera season had begun, Italian was studied 
first. The principal difficulty of Italian was the proper 
accentuation of spoken words. Spanish, which was 
taken up next, was quickly covered because its sounds 
can be closely duplicated in English phonetics and be- 
cause the rules for its spelling are simple and absolute. 
The pronunciation of Liturgical Latin required very 
little time because of its almost complete similarity to 
Italian. German was studied next, and its word-stress 
was again the main problem, though its phonetics and 
orthography are more complex than those of any of the 
languages previously studied. All of these difficulties 
held true for the French, which was the hardest of all 
for the class. 

Of course it was borne in mind at all times that the 
pronunciation of any language is distorted in singing. 
These distortions affect vowel quality, e.g., when sung, 
“narrow” e and o tend to “broaden” in the high ranges. 
They also affect word and sentence stress; for instance, 
the phrase, Cuando sali de la Havana, vdlgame Dios, 
when spoken, sounds like this “KWAHN-doh-sah-LEE- 
day-lah-ah-VAH-nah-VAHL-gah-may-dee-OSS.” The 
same phrase, when sung, is distorted to “kwahn-DOH- 
sah-lee-day-lah-ah-vah-N AH-vahl-GAH-may-dee-OSS.” 


+ 


As the semester drew to a close, it became necessary 
to work out some scheme for testing the students orally 
and grading them for the course. It was decided to do 
this by means of individual acetate and wire recordings 
and by individual recitations before a jury of three 
members of the foreign language staff. For both these 
tests we prepared a series of short, continuous texts 
written in each language. 

Two hours proved ample time to make all the re- 
cordings. One student, armed with his five brief texts, 
stepped up to the microphone, gave his name, and read 
for thirty seconds from each sheet. Within three min- 
utes he was done and another faced the “mike.” 

It was later possible to hear each individual recita- 
tion as many times as was necessary to note each error 
made and to judge the strong and weak points of each 
student, whom we graded on enunciation, accentuation, 
and fluency. At the same time, the records were care- 
fully marked, and afterwards were filed in the Music 
Library where the students had access to them. 

The results of this test were surprisingly good. The 
Italian was done best of all; the Spanish was good, 
though at times slightly tinged with Italian; the Ger- 
man was quite good; the Latin was only fair because 
insufficient time had been devoted to it; the French 
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performances suffered for the same reason. 

All that remained to be done now was to administer 
the final oral examination. A phonograph was made 
available to enable the students to hear their recordings 
once more; they then reported to the College clubroom, 
where they were provided with texts similar to those 
used for the recordings while awaiting their turn to 
recite before the “jury.” 

This time the “jury” had to make split-second judge- 
ments on the recitations, for they were not being re- 
corded. To make it possible for each juror to note 
his appraisals secretly, individually, and quickly, we had 
devised a “Performance Rating Sheet for Pronuncia- 
tion Achievement.” Each juror had a fresh one for 
each recitation. They were quite easy to mark despite 
the pressure of time; spaces were provided to rate the 
students as “Excellent,” “Good,” “Fair,” “Poor,” or 
“Failing” in “Enunciation,” “Accentuation,” and “Flu- 
ency” for each of the five languages. 

After the testing was over, comparison revealed 
that the staff’s secret and individual evaluations had 
been remarkably uniform. A further test of reliability 
was comparing them with the results previously ob- 
tained from the recordings; here again the comparison 
was more than reassuring. 

On the reverse side of these “Performance Rating 
Sheets” a table had been drawn up enabling the staff to 
condense objective appraisals of each individual’s work 
in the course as a whole, under the heading of each lan- 
guage studied as well as under that of each aspect of 
class work (oral test, recordings, written work, daily 
work and cooperation). It was on this basis that the 
grades for the course were determined. 

Student reaction to the course was enthusiastic yet 
critical. As it progressed, a number of improvements 
were incorporated in the method of presentation. More 
improvements are planned in the future, as more expe- 
rience is acquired in administering the course. At the 
present stage of development, it is clearly essential to: 


(1) Limit enrollment to twenty students per section, there- 
by ensuring a necessary minimum of individual oral drill 
for each student. 

(2) Apportion the class time devoted to each language 
more appropriately according to the relative phonetic and 
orthographic difficulties. More time should go to the Ger- 
man and especially to the French. It may even be wise to 
make this a one-year course, especially if the demand to in- 
clude Russian is met. 

(3) Streamline the method of presentation by means of 
tables summarizing the chief phonetic and orthographic simi- 
larities and differences between all languages studied; thus 
the syllabus would become a source of reference as well as 
a text for classroom use. 


After having measured the achievements of the 
classes for two semesters it was found that their prog- 
ress was very encouraging to them as well as to the 
staffs of both the Creative Arts Division and the lan- 
guage group within the Humanities Division. With these 
two semesters of experimenting, we feel that this course 
is establishing itself as a definite part of this College’s 
plan for “General Education.” 





SPECIAL EVENTS AT THE DETROIT CONVENTION: Nelson 
Eddy Recital, Friday, April 16, 8:15 p.m. Vladimir Horowitz Recital, 
Monday, April 19, 8:15 p.m. Tickets must be purchased in advance. 
Conference members desiring to attend these recitals should mail orders 
for seats direct to Masonic Auditorium Concerts, Masonic Temple, De- 
troit, Michigan. Prices: $1.20; $1.80; $2.40; $3.00. Enclose “check 
with order and include self-addrested stamped return envelope. 
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Schools 


CHARLOTTE Du BOIS 


QO NE OF THE greatest difficulties in the train- 
ing of any teacher is the development of discrim- 
ination, judgment and good taste. Music differs 
from other fields of study because it requires trained 
hearing as well as understanding; it demands intent 
listening and emotional as well as intellectual interpreta- 
tion. No teacher can expect to develop these aspects of 
growth in children unless she herself is capable of analy- 
sis and comparison, unless she is aesthetically sensitive. 
Probably the most precious possession of any human 
being is his creative imagination—that particular thing 
that not only makes him what he is, but makes him 
differ from the rest of us. It is the development of 
this attribute, the firing of this spark, that should be 
the primary concern of every teacher regardless of the 
subject matter. 

For a long time, educators in other fields have recog- 
nized the value of in-service training for teachers. 
Piano teachers, to merit the name “educators” must 
keep abreast of the philosophical and psychological 
trends in general education as well as of the technical 
developments in our specific branch of education. If 
we agree with psychiatrists that the child’s greatest 
needs are assurance of security and success, then it 
behooves us to appraise our work to see if we are 
contributing to these needs. I am sure security and 
success are just as important to adults as to children— 
the only difference being that if we are well integrated 
adults we have had to learn to dissemble and to adjust 
ourselves to society and circumstances. In most tin- 
stances we are not training concert performers—we 
are guiding the spiritual and cultural growth of human 
beings. How we “feel about things” is often more 
important than what we can do. We are guiding 
students to see what their eyes behold and to listen to 
what they hear. 


+ 


For many years, the chief concern of most piano 
teachers was developing the pupil’s ability to transfer 
musical symbols to the keyboard. Today our first 


Note: The author, a member of the faculty of the Music Department, 
College of Fine Arts, University of Texas, Austin, is coordinating chairman 
for the state committees of the MENC Southwestern Division Piano Instruc- 
tion Project. National chairman is Raymond Burrows, Professor of Music, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Other division coordinating chairmen 
comprising the national central committees: California-Western—Leslie P. 
Clausen, 2214 Canyon Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif.; Eastern—Mrs. Fay 
Templeton Frisch, 30 Clinton Place, New Rochelle, N. Y.; North Central— 
Leah Curnutt, 408 East Seminary Street, Greencastle, Ind.; Northwest—John 
Crowder, Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. ; Southern—Polly Gibbs, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. Miss Gibbs is also national 
vice-chairman of the Piano Instruction organization. 

Chairmen of state committees for the Piano Instruction Project in the 
Southwestern Division: Askansas—Sula Kate Benson, Ozark; Colorado— 





Mrs. Ruth Musil, Sterling High School, Sterling; Kansas—Gordon Ter- 
williger, University of ichita; Missouri—Ben | +s Wentworth 
Military Academy, Lexington; New Mexico—Nina Ancona, University of 


New Mexico, Albuquerque ; Oklahoma—Dean Clarence Burg, Oklahoma City 
eon Oklahoma City; Texas—Dongld Morton, John % 
tephenville. 


arleton College, 


(List of state chairmen for other states will be supplied on request.) 
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Piano Classes in the 









A Discussion of 
Purposes, Problems and 
Possibilities 


interest is, or should be, in child growth and develop- 
ment. Our second interest should be in music as a con- 
tributing medium to this growth and development— 
and our third interest in the musical growth of the 
child through the study of the piano. - When emphasis 
changes, methods, procedures and desirable achieve- 
ments change. Too little time has been given to hear- 
ing, to listening in order to foster “musical awareness.” 
James Friskin says: “No one can be long engaged in 
teaching music .students without realizing that many 
of them—one might say most of them—simply do not 
hear all the sounds they produce. Much of this trouble 
has its roots in our generally unintelligent method of 
musical education. The early habit of playing without 
listening is too strong to be overcome merely by the 
practice, in an ear-training class, of chord and interval 
recognition, and of musical dictation. It has to be in- 
sisted that every musical phrase which is played should 
constitute an excercise in ear training—an excercise, 
in this case, not confined to the realization of pitch and 
time relations, but requiring the most minute regard for 
the interpretative demands of the work that is being 
studied.”* 


+ 


But you say, what has all this to do with very young 
beginners? The answer is—everything. The very first 
time the child touches the keys we must help him to be 
aware of the rise and fall of the phrase, of the amount 
of tone he will try to use for each note—of how he is 
going to say his little tune. Playing a succession of 
notes correctly is not necessarily’ music. An artist 
paints a picture. It hangs on the wall for us to behold. 
I suppose something of a creative experience takes 
place as we respond to it. But, by and large, when the 
artist has painted the picture, it is finished. When a 
composer writes a piece it is nothing until we recreate 
it into music—into beautiful and satisfying sound. It 
is my belief that even a six-year-old can understand 
this comparison and that in his understanding lies his 
satisfaction and the success of our teaching. 


+ 


In spite of the negative attitude referred to at the 
beginning of this article, an increasing number of ad- 
ministrators are supporting piano class instruction in 
the schools, and successful programs are being carried 
out in many cities. It was my privilege recently to 
hear an outstanding elementary school music festival 
in Dallas, Texas. Eighteen hundred children are en- 
rolled in the piano classes of that city. Two hundred 


Te ee James. The Principles of Pianoforte Practice. H. W. Gray Co., 
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of these children appeared in ensembles at the festival. 
The most gratifying feature of the festival, to me, was 
the developing musicianship the students revealed in 
a public performance of their classroom experiences. 
Someone may raise the query, “Why all this emphasis 
on piano—why not violin, flute, trumpet, or some other 


instrument?” There are several pertinent answers to 
this question, and the first is found in the full title of 
our MENC Piano Instruction Project: “Basic Music 


Training through Piano Instruction.” Piano instruc- 
tion, as a foundational music experience, contributes 
to the development of performance ability on any in- 
strument, including the human voice. And _ perhaps 
most important is the fact that the piano is a tuned 
instrument. The problem of securing accurate into- 
nation is eliminated. Second, in playing the piano, the 
child learns to hear harmonically as well as melodically. 
Third, it is possible to play the piano at an earlier age 
than most of the other instruments. Fourth, most 
professional musicians are either adequate pianists or 
wish they were! 

A deterrent for those of us who are vitally inter- 
ested in getting piano classes in the public schools has 
been the misunderstanding between the so-called private 
or studio teacher and the school music teacher. In 
each group there have been too many who believed their 
work was apart from the others. Each aspect of 
musical training should overlap all the other aspects. 
The work of the school vocal music teacher, the band 
teacher, the orchestra teacher and the piano teacher, 
should dovetail. In other words, we are trying to help 
the child understand and appreciate music—not just 
piano or singing or violin. Therefore, it is not only 
desirable but necessary that the school music teacher 
knows what goes on in the private lessons and that the 
studio teacher knows what goes on in the classroom. 

Private teachers have feared that the inclusion of 
piano classes in the public schools would curtail their 








SCHOOL administrators and music educators who 
are apathetic toward the proposal that class piano in- 
struction be included in the elementary school curricu- 
lum are likely to be those who have not had oppor- 
tunity to fairly evaluate the contribution class piano 
can make to basic music learning. Too often a nega- 
tive attitude, or even opposition, may be traced to 
opinions formed as a result of experience with bad 
teaching. Exponents of class piano teaching realize 
that the solution of this problem is better trainine of 
4 piano teachers—or perhaps we should say, the training 
of better teachers. The records show that where 
properly planned and well supported programs of class 
piano instruction has been introduced in the schools, 
there are few failures except in cases directly traceable 
to ineffective teaching. A contributing cause is the 
lack of piano teachers trained in the special techniques 
of class instruction—but knowledge of class methods 
is not the only essential qualification of a good teacher. 











pupil enrollments. On the contrary, in cities where 
classes have been taught successfully, sustained inter- 
est has been increased, sending more and more students 
to the studios. If we adhere to our original statement 
of philosophy (that we are primarily interested in the 
development of children) then each teacher has his 
own path down which he will guide youth in its whole 
growth, toward the ultimate aim of all education: the 
integration of the personality. As piano teachers, 
we must find out what is going on in the schoolroom, 
on the playground, in the homes, if we are to help our 
pupils as we should. Each person who enters the child’s 
life—as parent, teacher or friend—becomes extremely 
important as one determining influence in the total 
growth process. 

Will the child become a good musician? Will he be 
a good citizen? We, as teachers, are partially respon- 
sibleJfor the answers to both these questions. I am 
sure we should all like to have it said of us, as was 
said of one famous educator: “He brought to the 
teaching of music the art of creation.” 





NORTH CENTRAL BOARD 


Executive Board of the North Central Division of the Music Educators National Conference. Photograph made during the meeting held at the 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, November 20-22. Standing, left to right: Paul 


W. Stoughton, president, Minnesota Music Educators Association; 


Paul L. Rainier, MENC state representative for Michigan; Leo J. Dvorak, president, Illinois Music Educators Association; Forrest E. Mortiboy, 


President, Iowa Music Educators Association; C. V. 


Buttelman, executive secretary, MENC; Claude B. Smith, president, Indiana Music Edu- 


cators Association; A. D. Lekvold, president, Ohio Music Education Association. Seated, left to right: Ira George, ._—, Walter R. 


Olson, president, Nebraska Music Educators Association; _Newell H. Long, 2nd vice-president, North Central Division; 


illiam B. McBride, 





resident, North Central Division; Marguerite V. Hood, i diate past 
achmann, MENC state representative for South Dakota; Ruth E. [ C 
treasurer of the newly organized North Dakota Music Educators Association. Not in picture: Karl 


t, now Ist vice-president, North Central Division; Gertrude 


Lawrence, MENC sstate representative for North Dakota and secretary- 


R. N. Grill, president, Wisconsin School 


Music Association. 
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Some Thoughts 
Conducting 


CHAUNCEY BYRON KING 


terpretation of any musical composition he sets out 

to perform. Whether right or wrong, he is respon- 
sible. He cannot delegate any of this authority to any- 
one—not even the accompanist. It should go without 
saying that a good accompaniment, which is more than a 
mere duplication of the voices, is an important part of 
the musical whole. But the accompaniment is not some- 
thing that is set apart and is left up to the discretion of 
the accompanist. It fits into the musical idea that is to 
be brought out and is not a thing in itself. Yet how 
often do we see a style of conducting which would indi- 
cate that the choral parts and the instrumental parts 
should go on as something separate, if not even op- 
posed! Introductions are left up to the accompanist, the 
choir is brought in and taken out at “approximately” the 
right time, interludes are not directed, and the final cut- 
off for the choir is given without regard to the fact that 
the composition is not yet complete. Such a rendition 
seems terribly futile. Every time a conductor “calls 
off” his choir with a complete release by both hands 
while the accompaniment is moving steadily onward, 
we have a feeling that it should have been the end! 

It is a simple matter to direct the piano prelude and to 
bring in the choir at precisely the right moment, perhaps 
through the eyes alone, and it is much more musical. It 
is just as easy to cut off the choir with the left hand 
while continuing to direct the accompaniment with the 
right. Every conductor should learn this. The only ex- 
ception is in the case of a prolonged interlude which is 
intended to be in the nature of an independent solo. 

Some conductors will take exceptions to this because 
they have a very dependable accompanist and because 
she knows exactly what is desired. They ask why should 
they “steal the show” or appear to be dominating when 
it is not necessary. My answer is that, regardless of the 
ability of the accompanist, she is not responsible for the 
outcome of any performance, and, in most cases, she 
desires to have direction. Naturally, the conductor 
should make the least show possible in directing accom- 
paniments. The only person concerned in following his 
direction is the accompanist. 

Perhaps some accompanists just won’t be directed! 
Perhaps they think their interpretative ideas are better 
than the conductor’s. Perhaps they are! Yes, the situ- 
ation may be unfortunate. In most cases, however, the 
conductor can make his position clear at the first re- 
hearsal, and that is all there is to it. He must be entirely 
responsible, and the accompanist, just as much as the 
choir, can do nothing except in accordance with his 
wishes. 


HE CONDUCTOR is entirely responsible for the in- 
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“THIS ARTICLE,” says the author, “is pri- 
marily intended for choral conductors. It hopes 
to say in brief that conducting of vocal groups 
fundamentally should be along musical lines, 
and only incidentally along vocal lines.” Mr. 
King, in addressing choral conductors, realizes 
that “experienced conductors, his seniors in the 
field” will feel that the article is elementary in 
approach; nevertheless he covets participation 
of all who conduct choral groups in a frank 
and honest discussion of the various factors, ele- 
mentary and otherwise, which contribute to 
musical conducting. “It is my thesis,” says Mr. 
King, “that one’s conducting should be under- 
standable by any choral group, and by instru- 
mentalists as well. We have too many con- 
ductors whose sign language can be understood 
only by their own singers—and then only after 
a considerable familiarity with the signs has 
been established.” 


Many choral directors, thinking their groups can fol- 
low them more clearly if they beat out the rhythmic 
figures rather than merely indicate the meter, have de- 
vised systems all their own of beating the words and syl- 
lables without much regard to direction or flow. The 
conductors who do this and similar stunts in the name 
of clarity (and many there be!) are deluding them- 
selves, we fear. Rhythm simply is not mastered note 
by note. If it were, it would still be impossible to sing 
a quick sixteenth-note simultaneously with any sort of 
beat that might be given for it. Rhythmic figures can 
be felt and sung, on the contrary, when they are con- 
ceived in connection with a regularly recurring pulse. 

It should be said, furthermore, that emphasis on beat- 
ing the rhythm seems to develop in the choralists a tend- 
ency to leave this problem entirely up to the conductor 
rather than to develop a good rhythmic sense themselves. 
Are choruses weak or conductors careless in this re- 
gard? 

There are exceptional cases where it is justifiable to 
beat the rhythm, such as some early church music which 
is devoid of any regular meter, or in the case of a ritar- 
dando close, but we are thinking in terms of the usual. 
What has been stated, moreover, has nothing to do with 
divided beats. In slow tempos, it is frequently desirable 
to beat duple measure in fours (two downs and two 
ups), triple in sixes, etc. But that is another matter. 


Let It Be Rhythmic 


The very life of music is its rhythm. To stop the on- 
ward flow is to stop the music. Every musical compo- 
sition keeps moving from its first tone, through the long 
sustained tones, through the rests, through the holds, up 
to the very end of its final tone. Whether or not the 
conductor should always indicate that flow, through 
metrical beating, cannot be answered with a rule. But the 
motion should always be felt, whether visible beats are 
given or not. In the case of certain fermatas and sus- 
tained closing chords, where no part moves, the baton‘ 
had better be held motionless. When fermatas and long 
sustained chords occur in the midst of the composition, 
it may be desirable to give slight pulsations to the beats 
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in order to convey a clearer impression of motion. 
Every conductor will have to decide this question for 
himself. One thing is certain: to let music become 
static is to let it die. A continuous motion of the baton 
will oftentimes relieve the tendency on the part of sing- 
ers to “quit.” When in doubt, keep the baton moving. 


Preparatory Beats and Releases 


The preparatory beat does two things: it sets the 
tempo and it prepares the singers for the attack. We 
greatly underestimate the ability of our charges to 
“catch on” when we become too “detailed” in our prep- 
aration. Usually, the beat preceding the attack beat, 
done in miniature and in the correct tempo of the com- 
position, is all that is necessary. To beat out a complete 
bar before the attack is superfluous. 

Many choral conductors indulge in an excess amount 
of releasing and thereby again make superfluous and 
distracting motions and give their singers credit for too 
little. Excepting at fermatas and at the end, there are 
few places where the chorus can cut-off except at the 
correct place, and we should give them sufficient school- 
ing to make certain they will cut-off rather than to con- 
stantly give them the “down and across.” Suppose a 
phrase ends with the syllable /y on “four,” in four-four, 
and the next phrase begins on the following “one.” 
How else could any group of singers do this except to 
sing /y on the beat, drop it immediately for a breath and 
proceed on the down beat? Do they need to be given 
a release sign? Does it help them release it together? 
No! Suppose the phrase ends with the word might on 
a whole note (again four-four measure) and the next 
phrase begins on the following beat. By such editing, it 
is desired to hold might as long as possible, to get a 
breath and go on. “As long as possible” is definitely up 
to the fourth count when the consonant ¢ is articulated, 
giving proper time for the breath. In case this same 
whole-note (might) were followed by a rest, the situa- 
tion would be different. Thus, might must be held 
through the fourth count and the ¢ must be accurately 
articulated on the following beat (one). Good diction 
cannot be achieved without accuracy of rhythm. Final 
consonants are just as important as initial ones, and 
there is a specific place for their release in accordance 
with the rhythm. If the chorus requires a signal from 
the conductor, by all means give a definite release. But 
why keep releasing at places where there is only one 
sensible point where the release can occur? 


Conserve Your Energy 


It is a good rule for all conductors to reduce their 
motions, signs and physical activities to the minimum 
necessary for good performance. The reason is that 
anything more than the minimum is not only useless but 
becomes a hindrance. Breaking the meter into its rhyth- 
mic figures not only entails a waste of physical energy 
but often causes rhythmic reading to be less intelligible. 
An economy of effort is desirable in many other phases 
of conducting. 

Many conductors would be utterly lost without a con- 
stant use of the left hand. It is raised from start to 
finish, and is used for a variety of things, such as merely 
duplicating the right hand, indicating shadings, cau- 
tioning, imploring, and often it is kept elevated for no 
purpose at ali except to be in readiness “for any sudden 
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emergency.” Because of its over-use, its effectiveness is 
lost entirely. 

Conductors who-are afflicted with “left-hand-itis,” 
shall we call it, should tie their left hand securely to 
their side and discover how little it is really needed. It 
can be demonstrated that everything concerned with 
conducting can be done with the right hand alone, and 
with that hand limited through the use of a baton. In 
actuality, the right hand can do much more than merely 
beat time. It can indicate the flow of the music, give 
shadings, encourage and caution, cue in and release 
parts; it can even cut-off the choir and keep the ac- 
companiment moving at the same time. 

A famous conductor used to admonish his choir some- 
what as follows: “You must get everything from the 
baton; I refuse to speak!” He seldom used his left 
hand, and his choir sang beautifully. 

There is no reason why an occasional use of the left 
hand is not in good taste. If we keep its use “‘occa- 
sional,” we can be sure it will be effective. 

Most conductors talk too much. After all, there is 
little to say, although some oral explanations are helpful. 
But to tell a group to watch this on page so-and-so and 
that over on the next page is quite futile. By the time 
the choir arrives at those various spots they are so 
engrossed in other matters that the directions are for- 
gotten anyhow. It is better to make our suggestions 
with the baton at the time they are needed. “More 
singing and less talking” is a good motto. 

Some conductors have the habit of shaping all the 
words on their lips while the choir is singing. If they 
could see themselves as others see them, we believe, in 
some instances at least, they would desist from this! 
When the choir is presenting for the first time a number 
which is not too well memorized it frequently asks its 
conductor for this visual aid. If some help is to be 
gained thereby there is no reason why the conductor 
should not acquiesce. But, as soon as possible this 
should be stopped, for there is little to be gained and 
perhaps more to be lost. 


The Music Is More Important Than the Words 


The only reason for singing is to convey ideas. There 
is something to be said so we use words. In vocal 
music the word is the thing, and we have no right to 
subject an audience to the choral concert if they cannot 
understand something of the words. 

Some conductors, however, attempt to carry this idea 
too far and abuse it. They overdo it when the music 
has to suffer as a result. In such instances we again see 
them conducting words, sometimes even shaping words 
with the hands. As a result, we sometimes see their 
singers go through all sorts of lip and mouth gymnastics 
to the extent that good diction is sacrificed. 

We are not arguing that clearly understandable dic- 
tion is not highly desirable. It is impossible to get it 
too correctly! Any method that makes singing under- 
standable is a good one. However, it may well be re- 
membered that the ideas we have to convey are musical 
ones and are rooted in the emotions. Singing is height- 
ened speech; it adds the emotional quality. The words 
and the music are wedded into one. But it is through 
the music more than the words that feeling states are 
aroused. We do not sing to present facts. We have 
ideas to put across, ideas which are clothed -in music. 
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If we remain true to the musical idea, the audience will 
know what it is about. Audiences leave our concerts 
thinking about the beautiful music they heard (perhaps 
humming it), and not about the specific data we pre- 
sented. They don’t have to understand all the words to 
know what was sung, and to know that they were up- 
lifted and that they enjoyed it. 


Follow the Conventional 


A certain pattern has been prescribed for beating 
duple, triple, and all the other measures. These patterns 
are universally understandable. They are simple and 
represent the A-B-C’s of conducting. When we deviate 
we invite trouble; we set out to do it in a way all our 
own—a way which usually becomes “peculiar.” Vocal 
conductors, in their desire to beat words, to shape 
words, and to think only in terms of the singers, have 
strayed pretty far from the conventional. They have 
caused many of their instrumental friends to believe 
there are two types of conducting, one for vocalists, the 
other for instrumentalists. It should be our desire to 
bring the two fields together rather than to widen the 
gap. In either case, let us be conductors of music. 
There should be no essential difference in our styles and 
techniques regardless of the performers. 

It has been conventional for conductors to use a 
baton. Today vocal conductors are given a choice in 
the matter. The question seems to be nonessential. 
Some get along better with a baton; some, without. If 
the baton will force a person to be less personal and in- 
timate in his directing and will reduce his eccentricities, 


then many a conductor had better purchase a baton at 
the earliest possible moment and use it diligently until 
he gets straightened out! A baton is a wonderful dis- 
ciplinarian ! 

Why should you follow the conventional when other 
great conductors do not? May I suggest that you are 
not yet a Mitropoulos and while you are on the way 
up, it is better to stay on the safe side, the side of 
Toscanini and Monteux. 

Another objection sometimes heard is this: “As a 
conductor, my chief job is to bring out the meaning the 
composer had in mind. When I am assured what that 
is, and when I know exactly what I want, they must let 
me get the desired results as best I can. No two people 
will do it exactly alike.” The above represents good 
reasoning, but it is no license for going off “on a tan- 
gent.” 

The author has often been tempted, particularly in 
a cappella music, to indulge in a style of conducting 
which this article criticizes for not being conventional. 
There are so many things that can be brought out with 
the hands—shadings, cautionings, even timing the diph- 
thongal attributes—that he has yielded to the temptation 
in many rehearsals. In doing this, he has always held in 
reserve the hope that he was not deviating too far nor 
becoming an “eccentric,” and that it was only a teaching 
device, to be abandoned as quickly as possible. Justifi- 
cation for this article seems to lie in the fact that all the 
really great choral conductors the author has observed 
stay in the “middle of the road.” They do it the con- 
ventional way. Good common sense seems to pay divi- 
dends to our esteemed leaders and authorities! 


Education and the Integrated Personality 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETEEN 


stock of ourselves on the question of emotional and spir- 
itual values ; find out to which class we belong, the hard- 
boiled or the sentimental, and whichever it is, get out of 
it. We should make better use of the arts in our schools. 
We are too apt to think of them as merely pleasant pas- 
time, useful in school entertainments and, alas, school 
publicity! But the arts can and should be not only 
creative stimulants for the gifted few, but opportunities 
for all of our young people to share the finest thoughts 
and feelings of which man has been capable. In the 
works of the masters, many a youngster has found him- 
self, discovered to his surprise that his own strange, 
often devastating emotions are but the same old feelings 
people everywhere have had since the world began. 
There should be more appreciation courses — “con- 
sumer courses” — with the purpose of presenting the 
fine arts as records of aesthetic experience possible to 
most people, not merely the talented few who can pro- 
duce! These should be real courses, not the superficial 
get-arty-quick kind that get nowhere, and not the dreary 
courses that become the dumping ground for dull stu- 
dents — and dull teachers! And there should be more 
opportunity for students to talk about their art experi- 
ences. It isn’t fair for the teachers to do all the talking! 
Thirteen-year-old Johannes Brahms used to carry 
around a notebook in which he put down what he called 
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his “fine thoughts about music.” Today’s youngsters, 
quite ordinary youngsters, also have “fine thoughts” 
hidden beneath their “sloppy Joes” and their false fronts 
of sophistication. With a little encouragement, they will 
talk and love it! And their talk is surprisingly revealing. 


+ 


There should be not only more art experiences but 
far more recognition of aesthetic values in our so-called 
“content subjects.” Only think what the social studies 
and the natural sciences have to offer in the realm of 
beauty and feeling! 

In the clamour for bigger budgets, fine school build- 
ings, more elaborate equipment, I sometimes wonder if 
education hasn’t gone off the beam. Is it more things 
we need, or more fine thoughts — a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility for the emotional life of our young people — 
a more sincere desire to help it find safe and satisfying 
expression ? 

The heights and depths of living are measured in 
felt values. If this were not so man would be a rather 
poor substitute for the robot. Education cannot hope 
to succeed through knowledge alone. In the last analysis, 
which is living — with oneself and with other people — 
it is not what we know but how we feel about what we 
know that determines what we do! 
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FOR PROGRAMS TO ENJOY 


For Band 
RUMBOLERO by Morton Gould. Full 4.00, Symphonic 7.00 


THE YOUNG PRINCE AND THE YOUNG PRINCESS from “Scheherazade” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Arranged by M. L. Lake and H. R. Kent. Full 4.00, Symphonic 7.00 


ECSTASY Waltz for B> cornet or baritone (treble) solo with band accompaniment. By 
Leonard B. Smith. Full 4.50, Symphonic 7.00 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN F MINOR from the eighth harpsichord suite by G. F. Handel. 
Arranged by Don Malin. Full 2.50, Symphonic 4.25 


SHORT CLASSICS FOR BAND 17th century compositions arranged by James R. Gillette. 
Full 4.00, Symphonic 7.00 


THE ITALIAN IN ALGIERS by G. Rossini. Arranged by T. Moses-Tobani and H. R. Kent. 
Full 4.50, Symphonic 7.50 


WEDDING OF THE WINDS by John Hall. Arranged by H. R. Kent. Full 4.00, Symphonic 
7.00 
For Orchestra 


DANSE MACABRE* by Saint-Saens (abridged). Arranged by Merle J. Isaac. Small 
2.00, Full 3.00 


INDIAN NOCTURNE* from the “Americana” suite by Morton Gould. Small 1.35, Full 1.85 
MELODY* by Roy Harris. Small 1.65, Full 2.40 


THEMES FROM PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2* by Rachmaninoff. Arranged by C. Paul 
Herfurth. Small 1.05, Full 1.50 


SAVANNAH* Overture by Joyce Barthelson. Small 1.35, Full 1.85 
RADIO PIECE* by Roy Harris. Small 1.65, Full 2.40 


HORA SWING-CATO by J. Hoyle and M. Goetschius. Dance orchestration 1.00 
*Also published for Symphonic Orchestra 


if you want to make program planning a simple task, send for 
our free selected, graded, and classified guides: 
PROGRAM PLANNING FOR YOUR BAND Cir. 59C 
PROGRAM PLANNING FOR YOUR ORCHESTRA B988C 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 62 Cooper Square, New York 3 


Boston e Chicago ° Dallas e Los Angeles 
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By 
ALBERT G. MITCHELL, Mus. Doc. 


* 





The works of a man of long experience in public 
school music, these methods place emphases on the im- 
portance of group instruction and orchestral discipline 
from the first. The material throughout was tested on 
diverse proving grounds with different groups and in 
different ways. The outcome is a series of progressive 
works, sane and sound in procedures, and eminently suc- 
cessful in the results they have achieved. 


For the CLARINET 


This authoritative work reflects the author’s customary care 
for detail. Numerous melodic pieces exemplify the work 
throughout, and there are sufficient exercises, scale drills, ar- 
rangements of familiar airs, and quotations from orchestral 
scores to give the work variety. Diagrams throughout give the 
fingering of new notes according to both the Albert and the 
Boehm systems. Also, in addition to a fine explanatory chart, 
there are thee models of drill charts with directions for making, 
and instructions for showing the procedure for dictating finger- 
ings, rhythms, chords, scales and melodies. 


Price, $1.50 


For the CORNET 








An established favorite among supervisors by virtue of the 
manner in which the content is presented. The progress is wise- 
ly measured to the average student's time allotment for music, 
and there is a good variety of interest. Apart from the essential 
rudiments, the work covers a generous assortment of exercises, 
pieces, and fragments from actual orchestral scores 


Price, $1.00 


For the SLIDE TROMBONE (Bass Clef) 


A logically conceived course of instruction, simple and di- 
rect, in which the author has laid special stress on thorough 
foundational training. It progresses with a regularity consistent 
with good training, and is replete with technical exercises, 
scales, melodic pieces, and simple excerpts from orchestral 
works 





Price, $1.00 


For the VIOLIN 





This popular work is the result of serious study of the most 
successful European and American methods of class instruction. 
Among its interesting features is the correlation of class singing 
to the prescribed work wherever possible. 

The Students’ Books are replete with enjoyable and in- 
structive features, including appendices of interesting facts on 
the music involved. Teachers’ Manuals, including vital and in- 
formative matter for the instructor, along with piano accompani- 
ments for the class material, are published for the two books. 


Book One: First Position $1.00 
Teachers’ Manual and Piano Accompaniment $1.50 
Book Two: First, Second, and Third Positions $1.00 
Teachers’ Manual and Piano Accompaniment $1.75 
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THE DITSON SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY BAND SERIES 


Prepared by OSBOURNE McCONATHY. RUSSELL yj, 
MORGAN, and HARRY F. CLARKE 


A more advanced system which, in a minimum period with ¢ 
capable instructor, provides the most thorough musical training 
for the most pupils with least effort and expense. Embodying th 
latest developments in the field of group training and instruction, 
it is founded on the cumulative experience of three outstanding ff 
specialists in this field. The progress throughout is consistent with 
good results from the beginning. 









Thorough daily drill work is provided for the individual bani 
members. All the exercises are arranged so they may be used q 
drills for the entire band in unison. 


Instrumentation: 
oF agead oe Eb Saxophones Eb Horns (Altos) 
t P 
Eb Clarinet so and Bari- Euphonium 
Bb Clarinets tone Tromb 
Bb Saxophones Bassoons vagueness ‘ 
(Soprano and Cornets and Bb Eb and BB» Basses 
Tenor) : T vo 
C Tenor (Melody) Baritone papa an 
Saxophones F Horns Drums 


Supplementary Strings (ad lib.) 
Violins I and II, Viola, ‘Cello, Double Bass (String Bass) 
Parts, 75 cents each 
Leader's Book, $1.50 
Send for Free Descriptive Booklet 


THE JUNIOR ARBAN e 


An Elementary Method for Cornet or Trumpet : — 
br indi 

By N. B. BAILEY paploy’ 
he cor 

. : ; . adap 
A carefully devised cornet instructor for use in the earliesBront of 
training, intended to prepare the student for work in the celebrateiBaoh p, 
Arban Method and the other standard works. Its content, coverin’fheroys 
such matters as the rudiments, development of embouchure, an 
the principles of tone production, is set forth with authority a 
understanding. Also, it contains daily technical exercises, melt 
dious studies, and many tuneful pieces in the most used key: 


Price, $1.00 


7 * 
Olivet: 
The Co. 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
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E JUNIOR BAND COURSE 
the DITSON SCHOOL and 
UNITY BAND SERIES 


pared by OSBOURNE McCONATHY. RUSSELL V. 
RGAN, and HARRY F. CLARKE 


The Junior Band Course provides for the teaching of absolute 
eginners in the same class with those who have had previous 
ining. While it enables students to join in the playing of band 
ysic right from the first lesson, it does so without confusion for 

more experienced players. Also, it makes possible the instruc- 
ion of the complete band as a unit, or of small ensembles, includ- 











struction, 
standing 
ent with 


al band Instrumentation: 
used a; 


F) Clarinets and Oboes 

» Clarinets and Bb Soprano F Horns 
Saxophones 

Faritones and Bassoons Trombones 

(Altos) FS Alto Saxophones (Alto Clari- Fy Tybas and BBb Tubas 
net) 

( Tenor (Melody) Saxophones Percussion 

s and E> Baritone Saxophones Violins I and II 

b Basses? Tenor and Bb Bass Saxo- Violas (Violins III) 


. BI 
and ae — e Violoncellos and Double Basses 
Leader's Book 


‘Treble Clef) 
Price, each part, 75 cents 
Send for Free-Descriptive Booklet 


ss MORRISON 
TRING CLASS SYSTEM 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO and BASS 
DON MORRISON 


__This ensemble work for string groups is designed for the uses 
bi Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, and Bass students in private instruction; 
er individual groups of like instruments; or for ensemble projects 
Employing two, three, or four of the parts, as the instructor sees fit. 
a . ° ° 

Khe content has been composed and selected with a special view 
lee ) adaptability to the purpose of the work as well as to the enjoy- 
eariiés'Fent of the student. The parts for two instruments represented in 


3 Piccolos and C Flutes Eb Altos 


Bb Cornets (Trumpets) 





lebrate? Bach book are printed one above the other, and there are nu- 
voverin merous illustrations. 

ire, and 

rity ane Complete in Two Volumes 

. ~ Vol. One For Violin and Viola 


Vol. Two For ‘Cello and Bass 
Price, each, 75 cents 





———_—— 


veitson Co. 


Co., Distributors 





PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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ng strings. Requisite drills are included throughout the course. 














For Woodwind Instruments 
By JACK HETZEL 


These modern methods are presented in clear terms and 
are designed to take the student from the beginning through 
to solo work and participation in ensemble projects. The Photo- 
graphic Fingering Chart provided with each book is invalu- 
able to the student, as its many clear illustrations accurately 
show the fingering of every note. 


For the CLARINET 


An ideal work for the first lessons. Its gradual progress 
makes for ready retention of each point as learned, and the 
ensemble material included offers splendid preparation for 
playing in school and band orchestras. The accompanying 
Photographic Fingering Chart pictorially explains the fingering 
of each note. A simple fingering chart for the Albert System 
is shown also. 

Price (Complete With Chart), $1.00 
Photographic Fingering Chart 
25 remarkably clear illustrations to be used with 
any modern method for the Clarinet. 9" x 12” folded. 
Separate Copy, 50 cents 


For the FLUTE and PICCOLO 


(Boehm System with Closed G# Key) 

Before publication this method was thoroughly tested by 
teachers and supervisors. As a result, it is a fine, highly effi- 
cient work, well calculated to guide the beginner to a fair de- 
gree of proficiency in playing. It contains more than the or- 
dinary amount of fundamental work, and there is much solo 
and duet material. Too, there are transpositions of exercises 
from Klose, Arban, and Kreutzer. A Photographic Fingering 
Chart is included. 

Price (Complete With Chart), $1.00 
Photographic Fingering Chart 
28 fine illustrations for use with any method for 
the Flute. 9” x 12” folded. 
Separate Copy, 59 cents 


For the OBOE 


This book is suitable for absolute beginners as well as 
for students who have been transferred from other instruments 
to the Oboe. In so doing, he has produced a book true to its 
intent, and thorough in the training it provides. The Photo- 
graphic Fingering Chart is of great assistance to the student. 

Price (Complete With Chart), $1.50 
Photographic Fingering Chart 
23 carefully posed illustrations adaptable to use 
with instruments with or without Automatic Octave Key, and 
for use with any modern method for the Oboe. 9” x 12” folded. 
Separte Copy, 50 cents 


For the SAXOPHONE 

















This material is so carefully planned that, from the first, the 
student is happily engaged with pleasing melodies and ex- 
ercises, while the designated ensemble work prepares him for 
participation in instrumental group activities. The Photographic 
Fingering Chart shows all the details of fingering the notes. 

Price (Complete With Chart), $1.00 
Photographic Fingering Chart 
25 helpful illustrations adaptable to any modern 
method for the Saxophone. 9” x 12” folded. 
Separate Copy, 50 cents 
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Attrited or Attuned 
Ears? 


NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON 


HE MUSIC INSTRUCTOR in a sparsely settled area 
| holds a unique position as musical ambassador 

from the world at large. The smaller the com- 
munity and the less time allowed during the school day 
for music, the higher is his rank. Great is the burden 
of such a cultural official, for he must represent many 
countries, many cultures, many eras, countless great 
names, several religions, the spirit of the American 
people, and education in general. Day in and day out 
the music ambassador must remember that he is con- 
cerned not only with those who sit before him but 
also with those whom his influence indirectly touches 
today and tomorrow. 

Within the school the music instructor is charged 
with building a music curriculum that includes all the 
students, whether they be potential listeners, performers, 
or creators. Constantly the tendency to concentrate 
on preparation for public performances needs to be 
guarded against. The reliance upon a small number of 
talented students and attention to their development 
to the exclusion of the needs of the majority is poor 
diplomacy. Attempting to give specialized training to 
promising pupils is too often a mistake, for the public 
school music instructor’s capabilities and purposes are 
too diversified for such an undertaking. Unmeasured 
praise often sends a student away from school with a 
wrong self-evaluation. Music educators have been con- 
demned again and again for superficial training and 
inflated evaluations. Discovery of an aptitude for 
musical composition or performance and encourage- 
ment for study is about the limit of the public school 
music instructor in the domain of creativity. But the 
realm of music consumption knows no bounds for the 
music instructor with broad knowledge, imagination, 
enthusiasm, and vision. 


In addition to the main core of the music program 
of the school—the choral and instrumental ensemble 
work (recognition and time for. which the music in- 
structor frequently has to campaign), there are limit- 
less possibilities for leading students to an appreciation 
of music by cooperation with colleagues in other subject- 
matter fields. Whether the school be of one-teacher 
or multi-teacher size, the music course can be integrated 
or correlated with other subjects. 

Art, geography, history, mathematics, sciences, and 
literature are but examples of subjects in which the 
use of music is mutually beneficial at any scholastic 
level. At the lower levels, for instance, in connection 
with the study of a picture, creative music can be en- 
couraged ;,or after listening to descriptive music, chil- 
dren can find imaginative expression with crayon. The 
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THE author contributes this article as a “chal- 
lenge to music educators to extend the scope of 
their teaching to include a program of gradual 
musical uplift in the community that will bring 
gratifying results both today and tomorrow.” 


older student can be shown the relationship between 
a 15th Century painting and 15th Century musical com- 
position. 

The music teacher can introduce music of Spain to 
be sung or provide listening opportunities centered 
about Spanish music during the time the geography 
teacher is presenting a unit on Spain; or the geography 
teacher herself can teach songs or play records with 
characteristic Spanish rhythm. The procedure can be 
varied for other countries and regions. The music 
teacher can be an educator of an international spirit 
by showing how the type and feeling of the music 
arise from the life of the people. 

History has inspired composers, and songs have 
turned the tide of history. The Civil War period with 
songs of the South or the martial songs stirring soldiers 
and civilians at home and abroad at the time of the 
World War impart color to facts and reality to music. 

“One Little Indian” is fine for learning to count 
and to use the childish voice; the comparison of pitch 
vibrations is meat for older mathematics students. 

How a violin string makes a sound is a suitable 
musical experiment for youngsters in a science class, 
while those close to graduation can study the principle 
of sound involved in woodwind or brass instruments 
or sounding boards or the difference between music 
and noise as explained by sound waves in their science 
classes. 

Literature and music can be brought into close 
association by studying musical and literary types and 
elements, by viewing them as integral parts of culture 
epochs, or by a topical bond. Speech classes can give 
reciprocal assistance in diction. Guidance departments 
(or the music teacher herself) can open the way for 
exploration of work in radio, journalism, and other 
fields related to music. 


Aside from the main music courses and whatever 
correlation and integration are possible, there is ample 
opportunity for cooperation among departments (if the 
school is sizable) or for additional use of music (if 
the school is very small) in extra-curricular activities. 

Dramatics invariably demand music, and it is the 
opportunity as well as the duty of the music instruc- 
tor (even though dramatics instructor and music 
teacher be identical) to employ music to the best ad- 
vantage in a production, either as background, between- 
acts filler, or theme of major import. 

The physical education department frequently needs 
accompaniments for rhythmic calisthenics, folk dancing, 
or interpretive dancing. Certainly exhibitions are en- 
hanced by school musicians. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-NINE 
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@ Educators from all parts of the country testify to 
the superb quality of record reproduction of the 
RCA classroom phonograph. 

“Tt’s the finest instrument of its kind,” say music 
teachers, “for reproducing the recorded works of 
the great artists.” School administrators praise it 
for: “concert-hall quality performance . . . sim- 
plicity of operation . . . clear and crisp tone.” 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 





BOOKS 


On Music and Musicians, by Schumann, edited by Konrad 
Wolff: [New York: Pantheon Books, Inc. $3.75.] 

This reviewer found that the reading of “Florestan,” by 
Schauffler, resulted in a new and higher evaluation of Robert 
Schumann. What had been only a composer became a man. 
In that book Mr. Schauffler wrote, “If he had never written 
a note of music, Schurhann’s aphorisms, letters and essays 
alone would constitute a priceless legacy to mankind.” This 
sounds like unconfined enthusiasm but upon reading Kon- 
rad Wolff's book one finds that Schumann, the man and com- 
poser, was a literary genius as well. This Schumann com- 
bines esthetic insight, philosophic depth, courageous integ- 
rity, and felicity of expression to such a degree that music 
students and educators alike cannot but be enlightened by 
reading this book. Furthermore, it should be required read- 
ing for teachers of theory and music history. 

The New Friends of Music who sponsored the publication 
deserve our gratitude. Unfortunately, the translator, Paul 
Rosenfield, whose writings have edified us for many years, 
has passed beyond our praise. 

The editor has reorganized previous editions in a very 
intelligent way. The first third of the volume is devoted to 
Schumann’s writings on Music: his aphorisms (including 
Maxims for Young Musicians), articles, surveys, and observa- 
tions. The remainder, “On Musicians,” contains letters and 
articles (most of them from the Neue Zeitschrift Fur Musik 
which Schumann edited for ten years) in which every prom- 
inent musical figure of the romantic period is discussed. + One 
can turn to any musician of that day (and some before) and 
observe how Schumann reacted to his work. Such impres- 
sions of contemporaries are of great help in bringing into per- 
spective the great figures in music. 

The temptation to quote from such riches is very strong, 
but space does not permit more than one: “The public has 
lately begun to weary of virtuosos, and, as we have frequently 
remarked, we have too. The virtuosos themselves seem to 
feel this, if we may judge from a recently awakened fancy 
among them for emigrating to America; and many of their 
enemies secretly hope they will remain over there; for, taken 
all in all, modern virtuosity has benefited art very little.” 

The book contains some photographs seldom seen, notably 
a Chopin with a strong sensual face; not at all like the usual 
imitation of St. Cecilia. Another is of a very beautiful boy 
—Schubert—at the age of sixteen. 

The publisher could have done a better job on the binding 
of my copy of the volume. —Charles M. Dennis 


Music Time, songs for children from two to seven, by 
Evelyn H. Hunt, illus. by Eileen Evans. [New York: The 
Viking Press. 48 pp. $2.50.]} 

Parents and teachers of little children will appreciate and 
enjoy this charming book of forty-five American and inter- 
national songs. Here are found songs about the rich, every- 
day experiences which are all-important in the child world. 
Humor, quick expressiveness, natural sounds and action are 
all included. These songs also invite individual experimenta- 
tion and active participation which help make music and 
musical expression natural and integral parts of daily living. 
In order to help teachers and parents, suggestions for use 
are printed with some of the songs. The pen-and-ink illus- 
trations add to the children’s interest. —Clara E. Starr 


About Carl Ruggles, by Lou Harrison. [Yonkers, N. Y.: 
The Alicat Bookshop Press. 19 pp. $1.00.]} 

This little brochure purports to be “section four of a book 
on Ruggles” and has an introductory note by Henry Cowell. 
The name of Mr. Cowell will be familiar to Journal readers, 
if Ruggles and Harrison lack that distinction. 

The author is plainly entranced by the Ruggles’ composi- 
tions, and the glimpses he gives us are likely to be the only 
ones we shall get, for Ruggles evidently is not for the masses. 
He writes for the ages, and only for the connoisseur at that. 
“Dissonant counterpoint,” “total polyphony,” “use of the 
minor second or, to be more exact, the major seventh or 
the minor ninth” are not the tools of those who write for 
Mr. Wallace’s common man. Mr. Harrison finds them un- 
speakably delightful. He says, “Total polyphony is, it must 
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be admitted, not the very best climate for what is called 
tonality,” and, further, “Ruggles is more attracted to the 
interval than to the note and so is less interested in tonality 
than polyphony.” 

This reviewer has a profound respect for both Mr. Ruggles 
and Mr. Harrison (of whom he has been hitherto unaware) 
because the rare atmosphere in which they evidently accom- 
plish their destiny is worlds away from any he may hope to 
enter. The little book is enchanting. —Alfred Spouse 

Your Voice and Your Speech, by Beatrice Desfosses 
{Lancaster, Pa.: Cattell and Company, Inc, Illus. 224 pp. 
$3.50.] From her wide training in the field of speech and 
music, and with her wealth of experience as Speech Con- 
sultant at Finch Junior College, Miss Desfosses has pro- 
duced a book on speech problems which will find favor with 
those interested in self-improvement in the art of public 
speaking. The method is to treat special training as part 
of the development of the whole personality and is divided 
into two general parts, the actual training of the voice, and 
the psychological aspect of public speaking. In his introduc- 
tion to the book, Benjamin Fine states, “I know from actual 
experience the wisdom contained in this volume. I have 
seen its philosophy and practices put to the test both on an 
individual basis and in a classroom group. Certainly there 
is nothing equal to its common sense, its ability to get down 
to facts, its easy to understand principles, its helpful sugges- 
tions.” 


ORCHESTRA 


Ode, elegiacal chant in three parts, by Igor Stravinsky. 
{New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Minature 
score, $2.00.} 

A short number divided into a very slow Eulogy, a six- 
eight Eclogue and a lento labeled Epitaph. Stravinsky’s 
music is demanding and this is no exception. 

Waukegan Concerto, by David Rose. [New York: Breg- 
man, Vocco and Conn, Inc. Concert orchestration, $3.50; 
full symphony orchestration, $5.00; conductor’s score, $1.00; 
parts, 25c ea.} 

Made popular by Jack Benny and his violin, this concerto 
by David Rose is a “must” on orchestra programs looking 
for a sure-fire hit. It demands a good orchestra, but if you 
can handle it both your orchestra and your listeners will 
enjoy it. —Erwin A. Hertz 


BAND 


American Rhapsody, by Eric Greenwood. [New York: 
Educational Publishing Institute Corp. Full band $6.00; 
yy band $7.50; condensed score $1.00; extra parts 

c ea 

Suitably named because of harmonic and rhythmic struc- 
ture; modern in mood and style. Brilliant and dramatic; 
difficult. —Paul W. Mathews 


Dance Intermezzo, Op. 45, No. 2, by Jean Sibelius, arr. by 
Franz Henning. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full 
band $3.50; symphonic $6.00; conductor’s score 50c; other 
parts 35c ea.} 

A band with a good harpist will enjoy presenting this 
number since the harp has such a striking part. The music 
is extremely light and should be played with great care and 
delicacy. Somewhat like a minuet: in style. Requires about 
three minutes to perform. —W. Hines Sims 

Of Unsung Heroes, Overture, by C. Wallace Gould. 
[Springfield, South Dakota: Full band, $3.00; conductor, 
50c; parts, 30c ea.] 

Class C or D grade overture. Arrangement full. Has a 
typical cornet solo, waltz movement, brass quartet and 
closing with a Vivace and Maestoso. Only rhythmic problem 
is three against two for a few measures. An excellent 
overture for bands in suggested class. 

Rocket-Rhythm, by Harold L. Walters. [Chicago: Gamble 
Hinged Music Co. Full band, $2.25; symphonic band, $3.00; 
conductor, 35c; parts, 20c ea.] 

Although not difficult, this number “cannot be played 
effectively on first reading. Youngsters like the number. 
No difficult rhythms experienced and contains plenty of 
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OUTSTANDING WORKS 
on Music 











A COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 
By W. J. Baltzell 


This book provides for two lessons a week for 
thirty weeks. Music from its earliest days is considered 
along with the development of the important instru- 
ments through which it is expressed. Special empha- 
sis also is laid on the men who developed music, the 
influences which shaped their careers, and the perma- 
nent values of their contributions. Review questions 
are included throughout. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.25 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 
PICTURE HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke, Mus. Doc. 


In addition to its engaging content, this work pro- 
vides for the student's participation in completing the 
book. The one-hundred-and-eighteen illustrations 
printed on separate pages, are to be cut out and 
pasted in designated places, and in the back are 
manuscript pages for setting down original tunes. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 





COMPOSITION 
FOR BEGINNERS 
By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


This popular work can be used in conjunction with 
practically the very first musical instruction, and with 
students as young as six years of age. From the be- 
ginning, much work is done at the keyboard, and the 
written work includes the creation of pieces patterned 
after models supplied in the book. Clarity of presen- 
tation is a feature of the 108 lesson assignments. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.00 





HARMONY BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Preston Ware Orem 


This popular favorite begins with the study of Sound, 
Acoustics, Pitch, etc., and deals in a simple manner 
with Scales, Intervals, the Dominant Seventh Chord, 
and Melody Writing. Work in harmonizing melodies 
also is introduced. Spaces are provided for written 
exercises, and the assignments are designed to cover 
the average scholastic year. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 





THE ART OF 
INTERWEAVING MELODIES 


A FIRST METHOD OF COUNTERPOINT 
By Preston Ware Orem 


Here are twenty-three informative chapters on the 
contrapuntal element and its vital importance in music. 
Helpful test questions are included in each chapter, 
and there are numerous musical illustrations. The 
many opportunities for written work include exercises 
on the 36 Canti Firmi provided at the end of the book. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 





THEORY AND 
COMPOSITION OF MUSIC 


By Preston Ware Orem 


This book fosters knowledge and achievement 
through experience. It continues from the point of 
advancement reached in Dr. Orem's “Harmony Book 
for Beginners,” and takes the students through further 
pursuits in Harmony, Melody Writing, Composition, 
and Musical Form. It is ideally suited to class or pri- 
vate instruction. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 





THE LISTENERS BOOK 
ON HARMONY 


By Lawrence Abbott 


Here is the outstanding book on “music as a lan- 
guage of tones and chords.” Beginning with a chapter 
on Tones and Related Tones, the author takes his read- 
er through lucid discussions of the terms and phrases 
by which the composer speaks, and leads to a direct 
perception of the thought involved. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $3.50 





THE STRUCTURE 
OF MUSIC 
By Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc. 


The story of musical creation told in the simple and 
engaging manner characteristic of Dr. Goetschius’ writ- 
ings. Designed for the layman as well as the trained 
musician, this informative work discusses the art of 
composition with authority and full understanding, yet 
with special care to avoid confusion for the student. 
The illustrative examples have been drawn unreserved- 
ly from the classics, with the result that many points 
are exemplified by means of familiar musical quota- 
tions. 


Price, Cloth Binding, $2.00 
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Very effective as an encore. Recom- 
—Andrew G. Loney, Jr. 


[Chicago. Rubank, Inc. 


dynamic contrast. 
mended. 

On the Wing, by VanderCook. 
Full band $1.00.] 

An easy march for elementary or junior high school bands. 
for ease in rehearsal. Piano 


Certain measures numbered 
conductor score is clearly edited, engraved and printed. 
In 2 and 3 flats concert pitch; 6/8 time signature; §th 
notes shortest used. Instrumentation includes six Bo 
clarinet and six B> cornet parts. 

Salute to Youth, by VanderCook. [Chicago: Rubank 


Inc., Full band $1.00.] Same instrumentation as above, ex- 
cept that it is in 2/4 time signature. —Arthur L. Williams 

Waves of the Danube, by Ivanovici, arr. by Dick Jacobs. 
{New York: Bregman, Vocco and Conn. Inc. Full band 
$1.00; conductor 2Uc; other parts 10c ea.} 

A new setting of this old familiar waltz tune in march 
time, suitable for street march or as a concert novelty. The 
melody has been popularized recently as one of the tunes of 
the hit parade. Arrangement simple and obvious. 

Imp, by Harry Alford. [New York: Edwin H. Morris & 
Co. Inc. Full band $1.00.) 

A crackerjack march, featuring chromatic runs, trumpet 
fanfares, and a singable trio. No full conductor score, but 
solo-cornet conductor. It takes a good band to play it, 
utilizing full range of instruments, but will repay study. 

—Irving Cheyette 

Intermediate Steps to the Band, by Maurice D. Taylor, 
for all band instruments. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. 
Pupils’ books 75c; piano accomp’t. $1.25; conductors’ book 
$1.25.] 

Contains 283 numbered exercises grouped in thirty-one 
lessons in keys up to four flats and three sharps. Playing 
range up to G (space above staff) required, with a few high 
A’s written when two octaves are used. Material chosen is 
interesting with good mixture of familiar tunes and exer- 
cises. Written questions and comments with most of the 
exercises should be helpful in causing students to get the 
purpose of the exercise. Frequent counter-melody parts are 
included which should add to the harmonic interest when 
used in smaller groups. 

As stated by the author, “Register development has beén 
given careful consideration so that although much of the 
material is in unison, no instrument is taken out of a prac- 
tical range. The simpler rhythm patterns are reviewed, and 
more advanced ones carefully presented. Technical demamds 
are moderately progressive.” 

It should be noted that an F horn part is published as 
well as the usual E> alto horn. This book should make it 
possible for an amateur band to make sound musical prog- 
ress. 

The book for B> clarinet is much the same as above, ex- 
cept for the playing range, which for the clarinet crosses 
registers freely throughout the entire book, and requires 
playing up to high F above the staff. (Prices as above.) 
—Arthur L. Williams 


Technic Teasers, for the piano, by Dale Asher Jacobus. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c 

This little volume of ten pieces, each one page in length, 
and each having its own title comes as a delight to the piano 
teacher who is looking for material dealing with  tech- 
nical problems but which at the same time is worth playing 
as music. The particular value lies in the fact that each 
piece concentrates on but one technical difficulty, such 
as legato scales in intervals of thirds, sixths, and tenths; free- 
dom with one hand passing over the other; study using 
chromatic scale passages; repeated notes; wrist staccato; one 
voice sustained, with the other voices moving; a study in 
triplets; one featuring the turn. Highly recommended for 
about third grade. 

Album of Marches, for piano, famous compositions of the 
march kings. [Chicago: Chart Music Publishing House, 
Inc. 60c.] 

A collection of the good old standard marches, this volume, 
inexpensively priced, probably deserves a place in every 
piano student’s library. It will serve the student in good stead 
for those occasions when he is requested to play a march 
for his room or his school; it has place in the home, also, 
when Dad may like to recall the time he played in the town 
band. From the educator’s standpoint, this is music for 
social consumption. 

Studies in Waltz Time, by Joseph Lanner, compiled by 
Verna Trine. Choreographed by Edna Baum. ([Chicagé: 
Clayton F. Summy Co. $1.25.] 

This volume consists of a set of fourteen waltzes, char 
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ingly written, not too difficult, and, for the most part, of 
one page in length. They should be welcome to the class 
piano teacher who is searching for effective material to 
develop charm and grace in the playing of her pupils. These 
short waltzes should serve as good preparation for the 
Chopin waltzes. The choreography makes it especially use- 
ful for the dancing teacher. —Amy Grau Miller 

From the Notebook for Anna Magdalena Bach, for piano, 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, ed. Germaine Schmitz. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.00.] 

Twenty of the most attractive numbers from the Anna 
Magdalena Bach book have been selected for this new 
edition. The prefatory notes and the printing of Bach’s 
suggestions on embellishments are all good. Devotees of 
the E. Robert Schmitz ideas on piano technique will wel- 
come the minute annotations in each measure, indicating 
technical devices to be used. Others will object to the 
confusion of these items in the music. —Raymond Burrows 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Carmen Fantasie, themes from the opera of Georges Bizet, 
arr. by Franz Waxman, edited by Jascha Heifetz, for violin 
and piano; orchestral material on rental. [New York: 
Harms, Inc. $3.00.] 

This is a vehicle for technical display by the advanced 
violinist in the real sense of the word. The music does not 
pretend to be profound but depends almost entirely on bow 
and finger dexterity for its interest. It would make a bril- 
liant closing number for a recital or concert, particularly 
when used with orchestral accompaniment. 

Concerto No. 2, by Serge Prokofieff, 
Persinger, for violin and piano. [New York: 
Corp. $2.00.] 

Music like this should soon stop musicians from referring 
to Prokofieff as the man who wrote Peter and the Wolf. It 
certainly is one of the finest concerti in violin literature and 
this edition by Leeds, with careful bowing and fingering 
markings by Persinger, will be warmly welcomed by all 
advanced violinists. —Paul Van Bodegraven 


Macedonian Courting Dance, for violin and piano by M. 
Tajcevic, arr. by Jascha Herzog. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc. 50c.] 

This is a clever dance with atmosphere and musical value. 
Except for an octave passage it is not difficult and is very 
effective; fun to play and to listen to. 

(1) Polka, (2) Ritornel, (3) Air, for violin and piano, by 
Alexei Haieff. [New York: Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc. $1.00, $1.25, and $1.00, respectively.]} 

The Polka is a sophisticated piece built with strong 
rhythms and chromatic harmonies. It is not difficult but 
requires coordination between the left hand and bow arm. 
-®. The title “Ritornel” suggests an Italian word signifying 
repetition. Ritornello is an instrumental piece played be- 
tween scenes of a play or to emphasize a dramatic effect. 
Little folk songs, called “Ritornelli,” consist of three lines of 
poetry, the first and third of which rhyme. The composer 
devised a rhythmic pattern one measure in length around 
which he has built, through clever variations, an amusing 
piece. -@- As a contrast between the Polka and Ritornel, the 
Air is effective. —Dorotha R. Matson 


edited by Louis 
Leeds Music 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Melody in E>, for viola and piano, by John Duke. 
adelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. 60c.]} 

This is a pleasant, aria-type melody which is in good taste, 
easy to listen to, and practical teaching material for either 
viola or cello. —Dorotha R. Matson 

Ave Maria, for high voice, violoncello, harp, and piano 
(or organ). by W. Franke Harling. [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 75c. Orchestration available on rental.) 

Harling’s setting of Ave Maria uses a combination of voice 
and instruments not only available but well suited to church 
performance. The music is simple and straightforward 
and should be popular as an offertory or a special number. 

—Raymond Burrows 

Three Grand Duets Concertant, Op. 87, for two flutes. 
H Pt Kuhlau. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. 

Of the many Kuhlau duos for flutes, this Op. 87 ranks 
with favor to knowing flutists. Each duet is comprised of 
three movements totaling thirty-four pages in each of the 
first and second flute volumes. This is a considerable amount 
of material for the price. The music is of advanced grade 
and yet not too difficult for the serious student. 

—George Waln 
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You'll add zip te your playing with any one of this 
trio — Goldentone Plastic Reed, Goldentone Plastic 
Mouthpiece and Magnitone Ligature. When you put the 
three together in a factory matched, performance tested 
combo your performance literally zooms to the top! 

These three top-notchers take the work out of play- 
ing. You'll play easier, smoother, better, with less effort! 

Best of all, this trio costs no more than the price of 
an ordinary mouthpiece alone! Triple playing perfec- 


tion at single cost! 


Try a Goldentone matched combination at your deal- 
er's. Packaged in a handsome ivory plastic box that can 
be used for cards, cigarettes, jewelry, or other purposes. 
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GOLDENTONE 
PLASTIC MOUTHPIECE 
leaming ivory-white or 
jets lack plastic, with spe- 
cial red and interior. 


GOLDENTONE 
PLASTIC REED 
for modern, brilliant tone 
and instant response. Guar- 
anteed for a full year. 


MAGNITONE LIGATURE 
poets free vibration yet 
lds the reed securely. 
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Regular cane reed 
“feel” but the uniform- 
ity, long life and flexi- 
ble playing qualities 
of Tastic! The new 
FROSTED Golden- 
tone Plastic Reeds 
give added zip to your 
tone! Always ready to 
play — no wetting, ne 
waiting. Available in 
six carefully graded 
strengths—soft to hard. 





and Tenor Sax. 





BETTER PERFORMANCE 
AT LOWER COST 


Goldentone Plastic Mouthpieces give out-of-this-world 
performance at down-to-earth prices! Ideal for both 
professional and student. Available in either ivory- 
white or jet-black. Medium facing only. 


Ivory Black 
FOR CLARINET .. 2 000 0 « $4.95 «2 cece o $3.95 
FOR ALTO SAX... ccee S5S.9B . cere ee 4.95 
FOR TENOR SAX......-% 6.95 ..cccce 5.98 
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No Mouthpiece Damage 
with the 


NEW CUSHIONED 
MAGNITONE 
LIGATURE 


The new felt- 
like cushioning 
on the inside 
of Magnitone 
Ligatures pre- 
vents possibil- 
ity of scratch- 
ing mouthpiece and insures firmer 
grip on the reed. Reed vibrates more 
freely because of even, uniform 
tension. Magnitone Ligature adjusts 
to fit either clarinet or sax = 

mouthpieces. Each 








NO STICKING JOINTS WITH 
CORKER 





Swab Your Clarinet 
Better and Faster! 








GREASE STICK 
The handiest, most needed 


accessory in your instrument 
case! Keeps tuning slides, cork 
joints on all instruments 
working smooth as silk. Use 
it like a crayon. No fuss — 
no muss — no greasy fingers! 





SOLD BY 
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LEADING MUSIC 


bore perfectly when pulled 
through by strong nylon 
cord. Will not scratch. Gets 
bore clean and dry. 


DEALERS 


Your first trial will prove Speedex 
Clarinet Swab is the best cleaner ever 
devised. Soft leather tabs roll to fit 
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CHORAL OCTAVO 

Crawford Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) How Are Things in Glocca Morra, by E. Y. Harburg 
and Burton Lane. TTBB, SSA, accomp’d. 20c. A lovely 
song of the popular type. Effective in all three settings. 
None are difficult. 

(2) If This Isn’t Love, by E. Y. Harburg and Burton 
Lane. SATB, SSA, accomp’d. 20c. An easy, melodious 
popular type of song. 

(3) Oklahoma, by Oscar Hammerstein II and Richard 
Rodgers. Two part, accomp’d. 20c. Teachers who use 
two-part settings will want this one. 

(4) The Surrey With the Fringe on Top, from the musical 
play “Oklahoma,” by Oscar Hammerstein II and Richard 
Rodgers. Two part, accomp’d. 20c. Ideal for those who 
do two-part chorus work. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Five Responses, by Roland Diggle. SSAA, a cap- 
pella. 16c. These are long responses which might be used 
in church choirs or in parochial school groups. Titles are: 
God Thou Art Holy; God Be Gracious; Draw Nigh To 
God; We Praise Thy Name; Blessed is He. 

(2) Ave Maria, by Brahms, arr. by Ifor Jones. SSAA, 
piano or organ accomp’t. 12c. Everyone is so familiar 
with the Schubert and Bach-Gounod titles that one by 
Brahms deserves more than passing mention. There is 
more variety to be found in this one. Try it. You will like it. 

(3) The Lord’s Prayer, by Hubert Liverman. SATB, 
piano or organ accomp’t. 15c. Still they come. Melodic 
and written so the average chorus can handle. 

(4) Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, by Bach, arr. by E. S. 
Breck. SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. l6c. A _simpli- 
fication of the accompaniment is about the only difference 


between this publication and others of the same name. 
—George F. Strickling 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

(1) Hail, Breath of Life, by Joseph W. Clokey. SA, 
accomp’d. 12c. A dignified and easy two-part sacred song 
suitable for church or school choir. It is written on treble 
staff for soprano and alto but the composer has indicated 
that it may be sung by mixed voices by doubling the soprano 
and alto in the tenor and bass. 

(2) Agnus Dei, by Joseph W. Clokey. SA, accomp’d. 12c. 
The music for the Prayer Book words is easy. Teachers will 
find it a useful number for beginning groups. 

(3) God Be in My Head, by Joseph W. Clokey. SA, 
accomp’d. 12c. Written in canonic style, this number is both 
easy and effective for young voices. 

(4) Trees in the Rain, by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
SSA, accomp’d. 1l6c. This is a splendid number for a 
girls’ chorus. It requires good vocal dexterity and sensi- 
tiveness to musical effects, but it is not difficult. An inter- 
esting accompaniment is supplied for most of the composi- 
tion, but one section is to be sung unaccompanied. 

(5) Hymn to the Night, by Richard Donovan. SSA, a 
cappella. 16c. Harmonically and rhythmically this is an 
interesting composition. It is moderately difficult and will 
prove challenging to the director and the singers. 

(6) A Song of Faith, by Maurice C. Whitney. SATB, 
with baritone solo, organ accomp’t. 20c. This is a good 
number for church or school choirs. Parts are well arranged 
and offer no special difficulties. 

(7) Battle Array, by Alfred H. Johnson. SATB, accomp’d. 
16c. The composer has made an effective setting of a poem 
by Vachel Lindsay that is well within the abilities of young 
singers. 

(8) The Aristocrat, by Harry R. Spier. TTBB, accomp’d. 
18c. This number is recommended for mature and well- 
trained voices. 

(9) The Blue Danube, by Johann Strauss, arr. by Harvey 
Enders. SATB or TTBB, with two-piano adaptation by 
Abram Chasins. 20c. Harvey Enders has arranged this 
popular waltz to be sung to the accompaniment of the two- 
piano adaptation by Abram Chasins (No. 5596). It is an 
excellent concert number for good choruses and pianists. 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) I Hear the Sighing Winds, by Elinor Remick Warren. 
SSA, accomp’d. 18c. High school or college groups will 
enjoy singing this skillfully written composition. It needs 
a capable accompanist and singers with good musicianship 
and vocal skills. 

(2) O Did You Hear the Meadow Lark? by John T. 
Howard. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. This is an attractive and 
easy number for treble voices. 
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(3) Sleep, Darling, Sleep, by Kenneth Martin. SSA, 
accomp’d. l6c. Girls’ ensembles or choruses will find this 
song musically satisfying. It requires voices that blend and 
are true to pitch, but it is not difficult. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago: 

(1) O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, by Edwin Liemohn. 
SSAATTBB, a cappella. 16c. This is a well-written and easy 
composition for an eight-voiced choir. 

(2) Hymn to America, by Alfred Hiles Bergen. SATB, 
accomp’d. 12c. The easy range and harmonic structure of 
this composition make it useful for teaching and program 
purposes. 

(3) Let’s Dance, Chopsticks Paraphrase, arr. by Wayne 
Howorth. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. This is a novelty number 
which will be liked by singers and listeners. The range 
of voices is restricted, making the composition well adapted 
to youthful choruses. —Anne E. Pierce 


Leeds Music Corp., New York: 

(1) Doxology, by Erik Leidzen. SATB, piano accomp’t. 
20c. A stunning number. Fine for church anthem or for a 
program. Good solid accompaniment introduces the piece 
and is used as interlude between phrases. The chorale is 
repeated, the second time introduced by men’s voices, then 
adding the alto, and working up to a climax on the final 
phrase. Should be popular. 

(2) Dry Bones, by Dick Rogers and Will Osborne. TTBB, 
piano accomp’t. 20c. This would certainly add a new 
note to a program. Boys would enjoy singing it. Like 
nothing the audience ever heard. 

(3) Gracious Lord Who Givest Blessing, by Leo Kem- 
pinski. SATB, piano accomp’t. 15c. A simple prayer set to 
simple but lovely music. —Gilbert R. Waller 


Lorenz Publishing Company, Dayton: 

(1) Christian, the Morn Breaks Sweetly o’er Thee, by 
Harry Rowe Shelley. SATB, with soprano and bass solos, 
accomp’d. 12c. One of the good old timers that every choir 
should know. Typically Shelley and very satisfying. Soprano 
and bass solos and duet. Parts well arranged. Good climax 
atend. Excellent for church choirs. 

(2) Great Peace Have They, by Irving A. Steinel. SATB, 
with baritone solo, accomp’d. 12c. Simple and beautiful. A 
fine meditation anthem. Good flowing voice parts, all in 
good range. Short baritone solo. Useful for both church 
and school. Requires accompaniment. 

(3) Lead On, O King Eternal, by William H. Buckley. 
SATB, accomp’d. 12c. A strong and sturdy number. Fine 
praise anthem. No solo parts. Quite short and easy. For 
general use. —S. Norman Park 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

(1) In Excelsis Gloria, by F. Flaxington Harker, arr. by 
Carl Deis. SATB, accomp’d. 1l6c. The range of this work 
requires the mature voices of adult singers. Strong tenors 
and altos are necessary. Moderately difficult. 

(2) The Virgin’s Lullaby, by Dudley Buck, arr. by Bryce- 
son Treharne. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. An ideal setting for 
women’s voices. Demands mature contralto voices. Moder- 
ately difficult. 

(3) The Robin and the Thorn, an Easter carol, adapted 
from a folksong by John Jacob Niles. Unison, accomp’d. 10c. 
A beautiful folk melody. Recommended for use with junior 
choirs or groups of older singers. —William R. Sur 


For Easter Morning, by H. A. Schimmerling. SATB, 
a cappella. 20c. Here is a brilliant yet churchly anthem 
for mixed voices which would be a welcome addition to 
Easter musical literature. It is exceedingly well written. 
has interesting voice parts, being scored for double choir in 
large part, and the text is fresh and unhackneyed. Recom- 
mended for capable choirs, it is very effective but not too 
difficult. —Alfred Spouse 


M. Witmark and Sons, New York: 

(1) Autumn Rain, Indian rain song, by Sam Jepnerson 
SSA, accomp’d. 16c. A romantic song with characteristic 
Indian melody and rhythm—the kind many high school 
girls will love. It is chorally effective, yet easy to sing. 
The accompaniment adds interest. Good concert material 
for not-very-advanced groups. 

(2) Nunc Dimittis, by J. Lawrence Erb. SSA, accomp’d. 
l6c. A fine setting, musically interesting and appropriate 
for many uses. The range is easy for young voices. 

(3) Tortillas, Chilean folk song, by Harry A. Alshin. 
SATB, accomp’d. 18c. An attractive new arrangement of the 
well known folk song, suitable for first year high school 
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and marimbas. 


21 1%," 


point, 21". 


aluminum alloy bars, 
sunk holes with lock nuts on back for adjusting volume. 
The Alto Glockenspiel is one octave lower than the regu 
Complete with carrying equipment for one-hand playing. 





Above illustration shows port- 
ability of electric vibra-bells 


a _JENCO MUSICAL PRODUCTS | 


ELECTRIC VIBRA-BELLS 


Aluminum Alloy Polished Bars -+- 

uminum Detachable Resonators 
Light and compact, yet having all the sturdiness of the con- 
cert model. Just fold or unfold stand as you would a card 
table. Takes only a matter of ten seconds to do the work. 
A handsome instrument with a beautiful tone, with casters 
for rolling. 

Specifications 

No. 612—21/. octaves (middle C to F). Aluminum alloy bars, 
1%,"". Silent AC motor with a control for variations of 
speed. Finished in Gun Metal, or Black and Gold, Air Brush 
Trim. Weight 48 lbs. No case, but bar covers are in- 
cluded in price. List Price 
No. 615—3 octaves (F to F Vibe) with detachable metal 
resonators that can be detached and instrument folded up 
as per illustration. List price includes 4 hammers, cover, 
but no case. List Price $380.00 
No. 620—F to F same as No. 615 but with heavy thick bars 
2" by 2’. Largest sized bars, : the most in vol- 
ume. List Price ......0..... . cient ..$525.00 








ALTO GLOCKENSPIELS 
No. 220-AR Tubular Frame 


Chromatic, with resonators—gold Snemeeeed, baler frame—counter- 


Width at widest 


Overall hei 
---- Glockenspiel, A to F. 
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No. 220-AR Alto odenapial | with } ond lac- 
quered frame. List Price ...... ...$140.00 





No. 300-T Regular Glockenspiels. List Price 
No. 310-T Resnsonl Pests Gone, List 
ae ..§ 66.50 








TUBULAR CHIMES 


ll, octaves, 18 tubes, stand finished in Statuary 
Bronze finish with satin gold lacquered 1° tubes. 
Stand is tubular design, welded in one piece for 
easy transportation—nothing to take apart. Foot- 
operated light action damper: complete with rubber- 
tired casters, waterproof cover and 6-ounce chime 
mallet. Height 63°’, width 26°’, approximate weight 
60 Ibs. List Price .... $270.00 









MARIMBAS 


F to F. Frame made of Hard Wood, Gun Metal 
Finish with Air Brush Trim. Bars are of Honduras 
Rosewood. Detachable Aluminum Resonators. Size: 
301/,"" wide, 34 high, 4542" long. Weight, 65 Ibs. 
Portable Folding Type Stand with casters. Bars do 
not come off. Stand folds up same as Vibra-Bells. 









4 Octave C to C. Connects ridgidly in center under- 
neath and bars remain on frame. Two pieces when 


knocked down. Metal resonators, 4 pieces. Sets up 
in three minutes, weight 97 Ibs. List Price ....$425.00 
2% Octave Marimba C to F. List Price ............ $110.00 
NO. 625—3!/, Octave Xylophone F to C. List Price 


$200.00 









Jenco Products are 
manufactured by 












G. C. JENKINS Co. 


Decatur, Illinois 


10% Fed. Tax on all instruments if not for school use. 














choruses. Contains extra little spots of humor in am in- 
terpolated interlude and in the coda which add considerably 
to its interest as a concert piece. 

(4) The Lost Chord, by Sir Arthur Sullivan, choral set- 
ting by Arthur F. A. Witte. Combined choral groups, a 
cappella. 5c. An excellent arrangement—the kind of 
thing many schools seek for festival performances com- 
bining elementary with high school choral groups. The 
parts written for junior high, senior high and grade schéol 
choirs are well within their respective capabilities and the 
whole is very effective when the three groups are combined. 

(5) O Praise the Lord, by J. Lawrence Erb. SATB, piano 
or organ accomp’t. 16c. Virile music giving especial 
prominence to male voices. It is splendidly interpr 
of the text, suitable for many occasions. Good mat 
for school and church choirs, 

(6) Ida Red, American folk song, arr. by Kenneth Win- 
stead. TTBB, with tenor solo, a cappella. l6c. A clever 
arrangement which the boys’ choruses will enjoy singing 
for their own and others’ entertainment. It is within cor- 
servative voice range and of medium difficulty only—so 
possible for most high school boys’ groups. 

(7) Going Home Train, from “Call Me Mister,” by 
Harold Rome, arr. by Joseph Wood. TTBB, accomp’d. 
18c. Here’s one that high school boys will enjoy enor- 
mously. It’s full of syncopation and descriptive tonal effects. 
Not too easy, but possible for most groups. 

—Anne Grace O'Callaghan 


PART SINGING 


Blending, An Approach to Part Singing, by Lorin F. 
Wheelwright. [Salt Lake City: Pioneer Music Press. 50c.] 
An answer to a long felt need for a simple concentrated 
explanation of how to develop part singing through develop- 
ing a harmonic sense, with musical examples for each step. 
—Marion Flagg 


MUSIC OF VENEZUELA 


Folios 9, 10, 11 and 12 from the Archive of Venezuelan 
Colonial Music (Tercera Leccion de Difuntos and Nino 
Mio [Tono de Navidad], by Jose Francisco Velasquez; 
Salve Regina, by Juan Jose Landaeta; Llorad Mortales 
{Pesame a la Virgen}, by Pedro Nolasco Colon), published 
by the Cultural Division of the Ministry of Education, United 
States of Venezuela, in collaboration with the Inter-American 
Institute of Musicology, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

These four works, ably edited by Juan Bautista Plaza, 
professor in the National School of Music in Caracas, are 
important as representative works by composers of the early 
19th Century who were producing music in Venezuela at a 
time when our country was largely unexplored wilderness. 
While some music was being performed in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, the austerity of religious expression 
in our own Colonial days made impossible the creation of 
such music as that employed in Catholic services in Latin 
America. The Venezuelan works — two in Latin, two 
in Spanish — are scored for voices, two oboes, two horns 
and strings. They furnish additional evidence that cultural 
activities in certain South American countries antedate those 
in the United States of North America. —John W. Beattie 


CANTATA 

Song in the Wilderness, Cantata for Chorus and Orchestra, 

by Paul Green and Charles Vardell. SATB with baritone 

solo. [Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North 
Carolina Press. Cloth, $4.00; paper, $2.00.] 

The poem by Paul Green is truly an inspired work. Its 

















MAKE BELIEVE 


ROSES OF PICARDY . ie 
THE BELLS OF ST. MARY'S 
SLEEPY LAGOON . 


These priceless melodies, familiar to everyone, have been 
carefully erranged by Dr. Albert Sirmay to develop the 

i and stimulate the interest of piano beginners, 
both young and old. By playing the music they know 


OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN 


35 cents each at your favorite music store or by direct order — 


philosophy and its truth concerning the hearts and the minds 
of the American pioneers are brought out in a manner 
which makes them as everlasting as mankind itself. In 
seven episodes, the words portray (1) the spirit of love of 
fellow men which prompts (2) man’s struggle to establish 
a new life of freedom, (3) his valiant march into the wilder- 
ness, and (4) his arrival at the chosen place, (5) the building 
of “a dwelling place, a tabernacle of Brotherhood,” (6) 
Contemplation, and (7) Consecration. . . .Love and Peace 
among men. 

Charles Vardell’s musical setting is masterfully handled. 
His use of modal color, mild dissonance, and ample contra- 
puntal movement brings the text into its full forcefulness. 
The climaxes are well timed and supported. The melodic 
content is beautifully conceived. At times, it is not easy. 
The solo part for baritone deserves particular commendation. 

The cantata is suitable for performance by experienced 
college choruses or community adult organizations, and is 
appropriate for any time of the year. It is not a “seasonal” 
or “feast-day” cantata. Orchestral accompaniment. Score 
and parts available on rental from the composer. 

—J. Russell Bodley 


RECORD REVIEW 


RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools. 
Music educators who found themselves in great need of an 
adequate supply and variety of educational phonograph 
records during and after the war will welcome these new 
recordings. Made of unbreakable material, they embrace 
a series of 83 records in 21 albums. Quality is generally 
excellent. The selections are not all new; in fact, habitual 
users of educational records will find many of their old 
favorites in new dress. Some entire records were remade 
for this series; other new records are made up of parts of 
two or more former records. Some of the material appeared 
first.in. the -Mohler ‘series, while one entire album of song 
records is happily a repeat of an earlier album entitled 
Folk Songs of the Americas (from the Zanzig book Singing 
America, published by Birchard). 

The albums of this new series are grouped according to 
usage in upper and lower grades, with basic programs for 
rhythms, listening, and singing. There are also one album 
each devoted to singing games, Christmas music, Indian 
music, rhythm band music and patriotic songs. Each album 
appears with detailed notes and teaching suggestions by 
Lilla Belle Pitts and Gladys Tipton. 

The list price of approximately five dollars per album 
makes the average price of $1.20 per record considerably 
higher than we have been accustomed to paying for edu- 
cational records, but the unbreakable feature somewhat 
reduces the effect of the higher price. Teachers who prefer 
can now purchase again a considerable number of the. older 
educational records, as single records, while these new ones 
are availiable only in albums. But the old ones are not unbreak- 
able. 

This reviewer feels that this new record library has one 
disadvantage not found in the older records. It is found 
only in those records having two or more separate pieces 
on each side, as so many records have. Except for one 
album, the music not merely pauses between the separate 
numbers on one record side as in the older records, it en- 
tirely stops, and does not start until the needle is — 
and set down again. Possibly this new feature ma 
found better; we shall see. At any event, this new 4. 
Record Library for Elementary Schools is something 
that deserves serious consideration, for at least a partial 
set, in every school. —Paul W. Mathews 


For the first time, these immortal melodies are made available! 
SIMPLIFIED TEACHING EDITION FOR PIANO 


and love, your pupils will achieve a feeling of accom- 
plishment at an early stage in their piano tuition. For 
added enjoyment, this edition is printed with words and 
large notes. 
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Yes, Conn RES-O-PADS, the most {BIGGEST SELLING... MOST 
, popular saxophone pads in the  $ POPULAR SAXOPHONE 
l country, are available once again at > PADS ON THE MARKET 
, your musical instrument store or re- ¢ 
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Fiorillo 


SERIES 


* 


melodically interesting 
technically easy 
intelligently scored 


Dante Fiorillo, distinguished Amer- 
ican composer and educator, has 
had the rare distinction of several 
Guggenheim Awards as well as the 
1939 Pulitzer Prize and other im- 
portant musical honors. With these 
simple, melodious works for band 
Fiorillo’s unusual originality and 
technical skill are at the disposal of 
the simplest of band organizations. 


South Amortcan 
Holiday 


Grade Ul. Woodwind writing sim- 
ple but effective; trumpets never 


exceed G above the staff. 


FULL BAND $4.50SYM. BAND $6.00 
full score 6.00 full score 7.50 
EXTRA COND. 


EXTRA COND. SCORE ......5555 1,00 


(Crescondo for Band 


Good surprise ending. Grade Ill 
but effective for all band levels. 
Excellent training material. 


FULL BAND $3.00 SYM. BAND $4.50 
EXTRA COND. EX. PARTS . .30 
SCORE .. 


Chonale March 


Refreshing departure from the tra- 
ditional march. Grade Il. Dynamic 
scoring that stays within a very 
simple range. 


FULL BAND $2.75 
EXTRA COND. 
SCORE .. .50 


SYM. BAND $4.00 
EX. PARTS . .20 





Other Whrks Available 


The Circus by Eric Greenwood 
American Rhapsody 

by Eric Greenwood 
Overture by Andrea Rolland 
Fantasia by Andrea Rolland 
United Nations Anthem 

by Joseph F. Welsh 


Send for complete price list 











Send for first th ti atalog: 
If your dealer cannot supply, order 
from the publisher directly. 
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545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Score Reading 


MARK BIDDLE 





ROM my observations at sight read- 

ing events at state music competition- 

festivals I have found that nine out of 
ten high school band conductors will take 
a condensed score in preference to a 
full score from which to conduct. 
This fact indicates that the percent- 
age of conductors who use full band 
scores with their high school bands 
is very small. The usual excuse for 
not buying full scores for their band 
library is that they cannot afford them. 
In some instances, where the budget 
for music is not very large, this may 
be a fact, but I believe the main 
reason is that many conductors do not 
know how to read a full score and 
are unwilling to learn, being content 
to get along with a solo cornet part 
or a condensed score. It is no won- 
der that publishers have not been too 
anxious to publish full scores when 
the demand for them has not been 
very great. Many publishers report 
that they sell, on the average, about 
one full score to every eight to ten 
numbers sold. There has been a big 
increase in the last few years in the 
number of band and orchestra scores 
available and the increase will be 
even greater if more band and or- 
chestra conductors insist on using 
full scores. 

A full score is indispensable to the 
conductor who really wants to study 
the composition. No conductor can 
give a fine performance of a work if 
he does not know which notes each 
instrument is supposed to play. 
full score shows exactly what the 
composer or arranger has written and 
is the only score from which the con- 
ductor may rehearse his organization 
intelligently. 

Most of the condensed scores are 
written on two, three or four staves. 
The important cues are generally in- 
dicated but the conductor does not 
know what instruments are playing 
the inner and lower parts unless he 
takes the time to examine the indi- 
vidual parts. After he has studied 
these parts he will have to make 
notations on the condensed score. 
Condensed scores are written in con- 
cert pitch and the conductor must 
make mental transpositions before 
speaking to players or sections of plavers 
of transposing instruments. Regardless 
of how good the condensed score mav he 
it will always remain a poor substitute 
for the full score. 


The art of score reading is a com- 
plicated process and one that requires 
study and experience, but I believe 
most high school band conductors are 
intelligent enough to teach themselves 
to read full scores by concentration 
and persistent practice, if they are 
really interested. They will find that 
once they are able to read a full score 
the time saved in the rehearsal will 
more than justify the expense of the 
full score, since the importance of the 
score is primarily for study and re- 
hearsal. 

The main difficulties involved in 
reading a full score seem to be the 
training of the eye to read a number 





New Publication 
Volkwein’s Concert Book 


For Band and Orchestra 
by Geo. Southwell 


Revised Edition by Chas. W. Storm 
16 Carefully Selected Compositions. Me- 
dium Grade. 

A Repertoire Book for General use. 
Band Books Quickstep Size. Orchestra 
Books Octavo Size. 

Playable in any combination. Full Har- 
mony. Effective for Small or Large Band. 
A fine book for bands not very far ad- 
vanced. 


Contents 


1. TUBE ROSE WALTZ 

2. CORPORALS GUARD MARCH 

3. MUSICAL GEM OVERTURE 

4. TO MY BEST BELOVED SERENADE 

5. BOLD AND BRAVE OVERTURE 

6. QUEEN CITY OVERTURE 

7. ROYALTY POLKA 

8. CALEDONIA—Cornet Solo 

9. AMOUR—ANDANTE AND WALTZ 

10. IN MARTIAL ARRAY—Solo for 
Baritone or Cello 

11. PELL-MELL OVERTURE 

12. THE EMPRESS SERENADE 

13. TWINKLING STARS—SERENADE 

14. TRYME OVERTURE 

15. THE HOTTENTOTS CAPRICE 

16. CLIMAX—Bass Solo 


Orchestra Parts Octavo Size 


Piano Conductor — Piano Accordion — 
Ist Violin — 2nd Violin — Viola — Cello 
— String Bass — Horns in F. 


Band Parts Quickstep Size 


Db Piccolo — C Flute — Eb Clarinet — 
Solo or Ist Bh Clarinet — 2nd Bh Clarinet 
—ird Bh Clarinet — Eb Alto Clarinet — 
Bb Bass Clarinet — Ist & 2nd Oboes — 
Ist & 2nd Bassoons — Ist Eb Alto Saxo- 
phone — 2nd E} Alto Saxophone — Bb 
Tenor Saxophone — Eb Baritone Saxo- 
phone — Bh Bass Saxophone (Bb Bass 
T. C.) Solo or Ist Bh Cornet — 2nd Bb 
Cornet — 3rd Bh Cornet — Ist Eb Horn 
— 2nd Eb Horn — 3rd Eb Horn — 4th Eb 
Horn — Ist Trombone B.C. — 2nd Trom- 
bone B.C. — 3rd Trombone B.C. — Ist 
& 2nd Trombones T. C. — Baritone T. C. 
— Baritone B.C. — Basses — Drums — 
Timpani — Bell Lyra 


Piano Conductor $1.00 


Piano Accordion $1.00 
Other Parts each 40c 


Send your order today: 


Volkwein Band Catalogs sent 
free upon request. 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 
Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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of staves simultaneously and the trans- 
position of the various instruments, 
including them as part of the har- 
monic structure. An instrumentalist 
can actually reproduce the sounds on 
his instrument which the composer 
has put down on paper. The conductor 
must depend upon his inner ear to 
reproduce the tones for him and must 
be able to “hear with his eyes” while 
rehearsing the composition with the 
band or orchestra. To conceive the 
contents of a score and to hear it 
within himself just as the composer 
intended it demands a knowledge of 
theory, ear training, instrumentation 
and transposition. The high school 
band conductor who is a music grad- 
uate should have already acquired this 
knowledge. 

It is advisable to begin by studying 
scores which contain only three or four 
parts. Study the scores of small en- 
semble groups and reproduce them on 
the piano if possible. Following this, 
gradually work on scores containing 
more transposing instruments and 
finally into small orchestra scores such 
as Haydn and Mozart. Recordings 
can be of great help in studying or- 
chestra scores. Take along a minia- 
ture score and follow it when you 
have the opportunity of hearing a 
symphony orchestra concert. Don’t 
get discouraged if you get lost. Re- 
member, learning to read a score is 
very much like learning to sight read 
and is the result of hours of practice 
and study. In time you will find 
yourself reading the entire page of the 
score instead of following one or two 
lines. 

If you learn to read orchestra 
scores you will have no difficulty 
with the full band scores. The families 
of instruments are generally listed as 
follows: woodwinds, saxophones, brasses 
and percussion. The conductor should 
memorize the order in which these 
families of instruments are listed and 
also the place of each _ instrument 
within the family. Once you have 
learned the approximate place of each 
instrument in relation to the full score 
it becomes easy to locate any passage 
des'red. After rehearsing for a_ time 
with full scores you will soon wonder 
how you ever got along with the 
condensed scores and solo cornet 
parts. Let’s show the publishers we 
really want full scores published for 
all band and orchestra compositions 
by purchasing these scores when they 


are published. 
. 


American Brotherhood Week will 
be observed the week of Washington’s 
birthday, February 22-29, 1948, accord- 
ing to an announcement released by 
the National Conference of Christians 

Jews, Inc. Brotherhood week is a 
civic observance to be participated in 
by all organizations in every com- 
munity, to be incorporated in their 
Programs according to their customs. 
In accepting the honorary chairman- 
ship of Brotherhood Week, President 
Truman emphasized the need of the 
application of brotherhood to all 
human relationships in our own land 
if we are to play a helpful part in 
securing peace for the world. Inquiries 
regarding materials and program aids 
for the observance should be directed 
to Herbert L. Seamans, National Con- 
ference of Christians & Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 
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Piano Excellence-Prizes For 1948 
Guild Diploma Winners 


(Made available through the cooperation of Business Patron Members of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers). 


ARTIST DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the FIVE MOST OUTSTANDING, 


(a) A $250.00 Cash Prize, and (b) Round-Trip 
Before an Artist-Judge of international repute, 


STANDING, (d) Another $250 Cash Prize, and (e) A Debut Appearance in New ook. 


2. COLLEGIATE DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the TEN MOST OUTSTAND- 
ING From Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $100.00. 


3. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the 20 MOST OUTSTANDING 


from Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $50.00. 


FIRST RULE GOVERNING P-E-P ENTRY 
A_ SUPERIOR RATING from the Judge as a High School, Collegiate, or Artist Di- 


snnie Winner in the National Piano Playing 


For detailed information, write: 


National Guild of 
Box 1113 





Fare to New York City, and (c) An — 
and to the ONE Chosen as MOST OUT- 


Auditions shall be required of each entrant. 


Piano Teachers 
Austin, Texas 








What world-famous musician wrote a popular song on a dare? 
What celebrated orchestral conductor sued a publishing 
house for $500,000 because of an unauthorized biography? 


What famous composer attributed his growing 


acceptance to the vicious attacks of his enemies? 
On what important occasion were the music critics 


administered a dose of their own medicine? 
What tenor learned to sing in a concentration 


camp in Germany and made a phenomenal debut 


in New York? 
The answers fo these and 
1001 other questions 
are yours in— 



















e Here, at last, 


is an exciting record in 
permanent form of the 
many events and personal- 
ities, successes, Controver- 
sies, and human interest 
stories, that make up the 
musical year in America. 

Beginning with Septem- 
ber 1946, the entire con- 
cert season in the United 
States has been thoroughly 
sifted. From it, all the sig- 
nificant developments have 
been reported in, highly 
readable fashion. Our fa- 
mous orchestras, opera 
companies, festivals, world 
premieres, activities of 
leading musical personal- 
ities, new personalities 
who leaped to recognition, 
the musical side of radio 
and motion pictures, trends 
in music education — all 
are fully reported and re- 
viewed. There is a wealth 
of background informa- 
tion, a gold mine of refer- 
ence facts and appendices. 

For every musician, 
musical organization and 


; music lover, THE YEAR 
SPECIAL SECTIONS GIVE IN AMERICAN MUSIC 
COMPLETE FACTS ABOUT is indispensable. Mail cou- 
NY ORCHESTRAS — : : “al 
se Sano oh bone oad on os = pon for immediate deliv 
bm eeneaes all other essen- ery. 
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AWARDS—all . § ALLEN TOWNE & HEATH. Inc. 
© aN Cc grceng nnn, | ¥ Dept: ME-2, One Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. : 
' tetiities, newly sbiaes eon bee : Please rush me .........copies of THE YEAR IN : 
e ey ors MUSIC AND MUSI- i AMERICAN MUSIC: 1946-1947, at $5.00 } 
CIANS- with one ¢ em TG C I enclose remittance H 
@ RECORDINGS — Complete index of | B C) Send C. O. D., plus few cents postage 
all serious music issued. during sea- + 
o NECROLOGY~ biosraphical sketches + i 
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Dept. ME-2, One Madison Ave., N. Y. 10 
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REVIEW these 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THE LEGEND OF 
SAN JACINTO 


for full chorus of 
mixed voices with 
Piano accompaniment 
Story by O. Henry 
Music by Bernard Whitefield 


Price, .50 


MORE CHORAL GEMS 


FROM THE 


MASTERS 


for young voices 
Solo voice, unison with 
descant, two-part chorus 


Compiled by Lovise Grant 
Price, .75 


CHORUSES FOR 
- BOYS 


2618 Elgar-Gibb 


As Torrents In Summer .. .15 
2619 Handel-Gibb 
Where’er You Walk .... .15 


2651 Beethoven-Gibb 
Hymn To Courage 


2658 Bach-Gibb 
God's Loving Kindness .. .15 


2664 Beethoven-Gibb 
PE sveeenevisvesces 15 


SUPERVISORS! 


Send for your 
FREE COPY 
School Music Guide 


Street ncnaniaia 
City Zone ........ 
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Activities 





Alabama Music Educators Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting 
concurrently with the Alabama Edu- 


cation Association at Birmingham 
March 25-26. Scheduled are section 
meetings on strings, piano, band, 


chorus, and elementary school music. 
Harry Robert Wilson of Columbia 
University will be guest conductor of 
the All-State Chorus. + Tuscaloosa 
is the site for the state festival April 
8-10. District festivals will be held 
at various colleges throughout the state 
on dates yet to be announced. 


Arkansas music educators at their 
recent section meeting, held at Little 
Rock in conjunction with the Arkansas 
Education Association, voted to affili- 
ate the state school music groups as a 
state unit of the MENC, and set up the 
machinery for working out details for 
the Arkansas Music Educators Associ- 
ation. A planning committee, headed 
by Mrs. Ruth Klepper Settle of Little 
Rock, MENC State Representative for 
Arkansas, will draft a constitution 
which will be presented for approval to 
members of the various music educa- 
tors’ organizations already established 
in the state. Other members of the 
committee are: R. B. Watson, Pine 
Bluff, president of the Band and 
Orchestra Association, and A. F. Lape, 
Jr., Little Rock, elected member; Mrs. 
Wilson Henry, Blytheville, president of 
the Public School Music Section of 
AEA, and C. E. McMeans, North 
Little Rock, elected member. Archie N. 
Jones, president of MENC South- 
western Division, was invited to par- 
ticipate in the Little Rock meeting as 
advisor. 


California. Officers of the newly or- 
ganized California Music Educators 
Association, which combines the six 
California district organizations and 
affiliated units, are: Pres.—Clarence 
H. Heagy, 435 Vassar Ave., Fresno; 
vice-pres.—Lee Lykens, Alameda; sec.- 
treas—Wilbur H. Schowalter, Red- 
lands Public Schools, Redlands. 


California Music Educators Associa- 
tion, Central District, at their Novem-. 
ber 8 meeting in Kingsburg elected the 
following officers for the next two-year 
period: Pres— W. Wayne Kemper, 
368 Santa Fe, Lindsay; first vice-pres. 
—Harold Burt, Bakersfield; second 


vice-pres.— Ione Hooker, Hanford; 
sec-treas— Carl L. Kronberg, 4138 
Alta Ave., Fresno 2. Members of the 


Board of Directors representing the 
six counties: Richard Lewis, Ralph 
Bredenberg, Alfred Sessions, Bernard 
Ellis, William Cargile, Wesley Moore. 


Colorado MEA is holding its annual 
midwinter clinic February 5-7 in the 
Albany Hotel, Denver. Guest con- 
ductors and clinic directors will in- 
clude Grace Wilson, director of music 
of the Wichita (Kansas) Public 
Schools, Ray Dvorak, director of the 
University of Wisconsin Band, and 
Morten Luvaas, director of choral 
music at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. The Denver Public 
Schools will furnish bands, orchestras 
and choirs for demonstration groups. 
Other features: Supervisors’ clinic 
choir; concert by the University of 


IN SEARCH 
OF BEAUTY 
In MUSIC 


A Scientific 
Approach to 
Musical 
Esthetics 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


RITTEN by one of America’s most 

renowned authorities on the subjet, 
IN SEARCH OF BEAUTY IN MUSIC 
is the summation of 40 years — 
in the science of music. The is 
designed as an introduction to the subject 
for advanced students of music and psy- 
chology, educators, music teachers, pro- 
fessional musicians, and the intelligent 
music lover. 

This popular book integrates Dr. Sea- 
shore’s interpretive and popular articles 
on the psychology of music, opening up 
a rich new mine of information for many 
readers. Each chapter contains helps for 
music teachers and artists who seek high- 
er levels of perfection in their instruction 
and performance. _ Illustrated $4.50 
“Il am again impressed with the debt the 
musical world owes Carl E. Seashore.” 
—Howard Hanson, Director of the 

Eastman School of Music 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
IS East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Denver Band, Lowell Little, director; 
concert by the University of Colorado 
Modern Choir, Warner Imig, director; 
instrumental demonstrations; numer- 
ous informal round-table discussions; 
exhibitors’ reception. 


Connecticut all-state orchestra audi- 
tion festival, under the sponsorship of 
the CMEA, is scheduled for April 15 
in Greenwich; Mary Donovan, chair- 
man. The band festival will be held 
May 15 in Danbury with Joseph 
Childs, chairman. (See September- 
October issue for chorus audition in- 
formation.) + A CMEA string clinic 
was held at the Julius Hartt School 
of Music, Hartford, December 5-6, 
with George Bornoff, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, guest con- 
ductor; Elmer Hintz, director of music 
of the Hartford Schools, was local 
chairman. 


Florida MEA new officers: Pres.— 
Fred McCall, Miami Edison High 
School, Miami; vice-pres.—Herbert 
King, St. Augustine; sec-treas.—Betty 
Borin, Miami Senior High School, 
Miami. Presidents of the affiliate 
organizations: Florida Bandmasters 
Association—Romulus Thompson, Tal- 
lahassee; Florida Vocal Association— 
Wallace Gause, Clearwater; Florida 
Orchestra Association—Al G. Wright, 
Miami. 

Illinois MEA officers, at the time of 
the reading clinic in Peoria on Decem- 
ber 6, made plans for an IMEA 
conference to be held February 20-21 
on the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity campus. Among the program 
presentations will be a concert by the 
University of Illinois Symphony Or- 
chestra, a children’s vesper service, and 
a demonstration on the use of re- 
cordings in music education. 


Kansas music educators recently 
voted to affiliate the KMEA with the 
Kansas Activities Association. The pur- 
pose of the affiliation is to provide a 
counseling body which will give pro- 
fessional advice to the KAA on 
matters pertaining to music activities 
in the high schools of the state. 


Michigan, The Third Annual Mid- 
western Conference on School Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, sponsored by 
the Michigan School Band and Or- 
chestra Association, the Michigan 
School Vocal Association, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Music 
was held January 16-18 at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 


New Mexico MEA held its annual 
clinic January 23-24 at Carlsbad with 
the Carlsbad Public Schools as*host. 
Featured on the program was an all- 
state band, orchestra and chorus, and 
demonstrations and forums on all 
phases of teaching in the elementary 
grades and rural school. One session 
was devoted to the elementary and 
beginning instrumentalist. Local com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements: 
Stanley Seibenthal (chairman), Jeanne 
Powell, Josephine Parker, E. L. Mc- 
Collum, Pauline Tindall and E. De- 
muth. + C. M. Stookey, Eastern New 
Mexico College, Portales, is the new 
secretary-treasurer of the NMMEA 
named to fill the unexpired term of 
Rollie V. Heltman who moved from 
the state. 


North Carolina Music Education 
Association, at a recent meeting in 
Greensboro, elected the following new 
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I F YOU'VE kept.a reference file of H & M Octavo Miniatures, you have at 
hand complete reproductions of a great many excellent choral works for the 
Lenten season and Easter as well as for all other occasions. Make use of these 
Miniatures NOW or whenever you need Choral music. They'll save you the 
bother and expense of sending for material on approval. Representative an- 
thems are listed here, but you'll find many more among your Miniatures. 


All Glory, Laud and Honor—Teschner-Olds 














SATB-Div. with Jr. Choir Accomp. 1574 .15 
Beatitudes—L. Stanley Glarum ................-------- SATB-Div., A Cap. 1638 .20 
Christ Hath Won the Victory—Rutger Van Woert 
SATB A Cap. 1615 .16 
Christ Is Arisen—Hirsch-Buszin SATB A Cap. 1558 .10 
Christ Walks into the Hills—Hohmann .. SATB-Div., Opt. A Cap. 1645 .15 
Easter Canticle—Dawson ..........-. SSA with Violin Obb. Accomp. 2543 .20 
Father, Forgive Them—Frederick W. Graf ............ SSAA A Cap. 2540 .16 
He Is Coming!—Robert A. Gerson .........---------+------- SATB A Cap. 1586 .15 
Hosanna to the Son of David—Praetorius-Buszin 
SSATB A Cap. 1516 .10 
Indifference—Edwin McNeill Poteat .................--..--. SATB A Cap. 1591 .15 
Legend—Tchaikovsky-Christy -........------+-.-++--- SATB, Opt. A Cap. 1634 .18 
Now the Green Blade Riseth—Marryott arr. ........ SATB A Cap. 1569 .18 
O Divine Redeemer—Gounod-Cain .................-....-. SATB Accomp. 1602 .18 
SA Accomp. 2502 .12 
O Sons and Daughters—Henninger arr. ..........-....- SATB Accomp. 1636 .20 
O Sons and Daughters—Runkel arr. ..............-.--.---- SSA Accomp. 2508 .12 
Panis Angelicus—Franck-Heller 
sipniniasesiianeesiaiammeniine SATB with Sop. or Ten. Solo Accomp. 1639 .16 
Po’ Good Jesus—Hohmann ................ SATB-Div., Opt. A Cap. 1648 .18 
Sing, All Ye Christian People—W. B. Olds 
SPAEALIREES Bete th? 5 SATB with Int. and Jr. Choirs, Accomp. 1606 .20 
Strife is O’er—Charles H. Marsh .....................-.- SATB Accomp. 1644 .22 
Tenebrae in E Flat—Haydn-Strickling .................... SATB A Cap. 1536 .12 








We Adore Thee (Adoramus Te)—Palestrina-Morgan 


SSA A Cap. 2514 .12 
SSAA A Cap. 2529 .12 





432 South Wabash Avenue 





Welcome Happy Morning—W. B. Olds 
cilia hetesiipadlseneiamtbelsaaaliniuan eedaiaaiee SATB with Jr. Choir, Accomp. 1607 .20 


If you don’t have Miniatures, send for them. 
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Theyre FREE to choral directors. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 


Chicago 5, Il. 








officers: Pres.—Robert O. Klepfer, 
High School, Mooresville; vice-pres.— 
James Christian Pfohl, Davidson; sec. 
—Ona Schindler, Eastern Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville; treas.— 
Bernard Hirsch, Marion. 


North Dakota. At their October 
23 meeting in Bismarck, a representa- 
tive group of North Dakota music 
educators voted to affiliate with the 
MENC by unanimously adopting the 
constitution and by-laws prepared by 
a steering committee, headed by 
Lauren C, Buslee of Wahpeton, which 
had been set up last May. Officers of 
the new organization, to be known as 
the North Dakota Music Educators 
Association, elected for a term of two 
years, are: Pres—H. O. Berquist, 
313 — 14th St. S., Fargo; first vice- 





pres.—Paschal Monk, Minot; second 
vice-pres.—Clarion Larson, Bismarck; 
sec.-treas—Ruth Lawrence, 620 

Tenth St., Fargo. Plans have also 
been set in motion for a two-day band, 
orchestra and choral clinic at Minot 
State Teachers College in early April. 
Details will be given in a later issue. 


Oklahoma. The University of Okla- 
homa string clinic and orchestra di- 
rectors’ workshop announced for 
February 4-6 included on the program: 
An all-state orchestra directed by 
Victor Alessandro, conductor of the 
Oklahoma State Symphony Orchestra; 
clinic orchestra; elementary string 
division; stringed instrument repair 
clinic; demonstration of teacher train- 
ing in strings using University of Okla- 
homa string classes. Gilbert R. Wal- 
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groups by Hugo Frey. 


FOUR PART — S.A.T.B. 


Bless You! 

Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Lord's Prayer, The 
Mother Cabrini 

My Dearest Prayer 

Ol God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 

Until | Come To Thee 


FOUR. PART — T.T.B.B. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
My Dearest Prayer 
Star Of The East 


FOUR PART — S.S.A.A. 


Enough To Know 

| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer 
My Dearest Prayer 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 

Until | Come To Thee 


THREE PART — S.S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 

| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer 
Mother Cabrini 

My Dearest Prayer 

Ol God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 

Star Of The East 

Until | ‘Come To Thee 


THREE PART — S.A.B. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Mother Cabrini 

Ol God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Until | Come To Thee 


TWO PART — S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Mother Cabrini 

Ol God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Stor Of The East 


Price 20¢ each 
Write for Free Vocal Thematic 
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ler of the University of Okla- 
homa in charge of arrangements for 
the clinic. + John Paul Jones, North- 
eastern State College, Tahlequah, has 
been named acting president of the 
Oklahoma MEA to replace Lyel Up- 
shaw who moved out of the state. 

Oregon MEC new officers elected 
at the annual meeting in Salem 
October 25: Pres—Vernon Wiscarson, 
Salem High School, Salem; vice-pres. 
—Howard Miller, Newberg; sec-treas. 
—Bertha Alm, Portland Public 
Schools, Portland; band chm.—Irvin 
Mirick, Medford; orchestra chm.— 
John A. O’Connor, Klamath Falls; 
vocal chm.—Oscar Bjorlie, Ashland; 
elementary chm.—Mabel Nansen, Med- 
ford. 


Tennessee. Wilson Mount, who re- 
cently left the teaching field to enter 
radio work, has resigned as president 
of the TMEA. Edward H. Hamilton, 
631 Orlando, Knoxville, was appointed 
by the TMEA Executive Board to fill 
out Mr. Mount’s unexpired term of 
office. 

Utah MEA activities for the next 
two years will be under the direction 
of the following officers, who were 
recently elected at the time of the 
annual UMEA  business’_ meeting: 
Pres.—Jesse Lillywhite, 837 — 25th 
St., Ogden; vice-pres. (band)—Farrell 
D. Madsen, Provo; vice-pres. (orches- 
tra)—John G. Hilgendorff, Provo; 
vice-pres. (vocal)—Newell B. Weight, 
St. George; vice-pres. (elementary)— 
Rose E. Hill, Salt Lake City; treas.— 
Elvis B. Terry, Orem. The new 
secretary will be appointed by Presi- 
dent Lillywhite. 

West Virginia Music Educators As- 
sociation new officers, elected at the 
annual conference in Huntington No- 
vember 21-22: Pres.—Miriam P. 
Gelvin, Marshall College, Huntington; 
vice-pres——Karl V. Brown, Spencer; 
sec.—Mrs. Lureata Ross Martin, Jef- 
ferson County Music Supervisor, 
Charles Town; treas.—Doris Fleming, 
Fairmont. 

NSBOVA Region One held a 
Regional Instrumental Clinic in con- 
junction with the meeting of the 
Washington Music Educators Associa- 
tion in Tacoma January 9-10. Newly 
elected officers of Region One are: 
Chm.—Rodney K. Berg, 1804 — 3rd St., 
La Grande, Ore.; sec—Edward Krenz, 
1052 University, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
band chm.—J. Ross Woods, Lewiston, 
Idaho; orchestra chm.—Karl Diettrich, 
Portland, Ore.; vocal chm.—Forest 
Brigham, Spokane, Wash.; member- 
at-large—Leslie H. Armstrong, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 





Music and Adult Education. “Music 
for the Listener,” a non-credit course 
for those who would increase their 
enjoyment of music, is being offered 
the citizens of Cleveland (Ohio) under 
the adult education program set up 
by the Cleveland Public Schools with 
the cooperative sponsorship of the 
Cleveland Public Library and the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. Planned 
by Lillian Baldwin, supervisor of 
music appreciation in the city schools, 
the course has been designed to be of 
immediate value, as the selections 
studied during the fifteen-week period 
will be taken from the season’s con- 
cert programs of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, 








SING FOR FUN 


Light, joyous music will stim- 
ulate spontaneity in your vo- 
cal groups. See the follow- 
ing octavos. 





SA 


Tambourine Dance — 
by J. Brahms. Arranged from Hun- 
garian Dance No. 5. 


Tito the Clown—by Tschaikowski. 
(Also unison; TBB). Arrangement 
of Humoreske. 


The Kerry Dance—by Molloy. 
(Also SAB). Both parts have a 
chance at the melody. 


SSA 
Limericks—by Rogers. 


A number of clever limericks in ap- 
propriate musical setting. 


Who-oo—by Wilson. 
(Also SA; SAB). A spooky planta- 
tion song. 


When de Banjo Plays—by Wilson. 
(Also SA; SAB; SATB; TTBB). A 
catchy Southern song. 


SAB 


Invitation for a Holiday—by Drigo. 
(Also SA). A carefree song arranged 
from Valse Bluette. 


Yankee Doodle Fantasy—by Lorenz. 
(Also SA). Humorous song based 
on the old tune. 


Wings on Our Feet—by Waldteufel. 
(Also SATB). An arrangement of 
The Skater’s Waltz. 


SATB 


Reuben and Rachel—by Rogers. 
A free a cappella arrangement of 
the old tune. 


Home, Sweet Home—by Lorenz. 
(Also SA; SSA; SAB; TTB). Recalls 
the old tune in the musical styles of 
other countries. 


The. Big Rock Candy Mountains— 
Hobo song. 

(Also SA; SAB). This song will in- 
terest boys especially. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


New York 
50 Walker St. (13) 


Chicago 
209 S. State St. (4) 
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Librarians are happy to tie library 
interests with other school depart- 
ments. In a school of small enroliment 
where the music teacher acts in dual ca- 
pacity or where there is no central schoo] 
library, it behooves the music instructor 
to call attention to books on composers, 
operas, symphonies, or jazz as the 
time grows ripe, to require references 
read, and to use such books in con- 
nection with the music course as 
either a planned or an incidental pro- 
cedure, 

The person charged with responsi- 
bility for audio-visual education should 
be alert to the units being taught 
and to the pertinent musical materials 
available. Very often the music 
teacher is alone responsible for dis- 
covering and making use of such aids. 
Bulletins regarding personal appear- 
ances of artists and commendable 
radio programs might be included in 
this category. 

Recreation is falling to the lot of 
the school to an increasing extent. 
Much of the piay of little folk in- 
volves music. A wise instructor can 
save and develop little voices by super- 
vision of singing games. Older stu- 
dents enjoy dancing. School instru- 
mentalists may as well improve read- 
ing and strive for better tone in 
modern music under supervision. High 
school pupils would enjoy varied types 
of dancing more if they knew the 
origins and regarded the many forms 
as expression of a people and tempo 
of the times. The passive listener 
enjoys recitals, especially if performers 
are costumed appropriately for their 
selections, and his bases of criticism 
can be enlarged by post-concert dis- 
cussions. Attendance at musical 
events of the community not only 
affords practice in audience behavior 
but inspiration and kinship with the 
colorful musical world. The band 
can be primed to put forth its best 
effort at a football game. 

Club activities provide many oppor- 
tunities for the appearance of indi- 
viduals or groups from music classes 
and for participation of club members 
in group singing as well as for audio- 
visual entertainment of high quality, 
music study groups, and lecture series. 
Sponsorship of the appearance of a 
famous artist or fine musical group 
may be a project of such an organ- 
ization although its chief interest and 
purpose is not musical. 


The music teacher’s day is not over 
at four o’clock—nor is it over after 
extra-curricular activities hours. Es- 
pecially in the small town, the teacher 
of music is expected to contribute to 
the musical life of the community. 
She may be called upon to sing or 
play at weddings, funerals, and all 
sorts of meetings. She is constantly 
urged to supply from the school music 
ranks whole or partial programs for 
adult club meetings. First one church 
and then another asks for duets, quar- 
tets, solos, special choruses, and whole 
choir programs for special occasions 
or regular _ services. The music 
teacher is frequently requested to di- 
rect or prepare adult groups instead 
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lishers — from one source. 


by return mail. 


Gne Source for 


Music Education. 
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Return Mal Service 
The Music Educator who must "shop" for school music materials 
by mail needs E. M. B.'s specialized service. 


He needs to “browse” through a wide variety of material. 
E. M. B.'s liberal approval service gives access to the music of all pub- 


He needs unusually prompt service — the kind he would receive 
were he to call in person. E. M. B.'s large stock, its specialized mail 
order procedures, makes it possible to ship promptly — in most cases 


Evorything in School Music 
® Sacred and Secular Choruses, Choral Collections, Operettas and 


Cantatas, Text Books and Literature. @ Band Music, Orchestra Music, 


Instrumental Methods, Solos and Collections, Instrumental Ensemble 
Music. © Equipment, Supplies and Teaching Helps for every phase of 


Onder by Mail from 


MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
30 East Adams St., 


Chicago 3, Ill. 








of students for such occasions. If 
there is a civic orchestra or band, or 
if one is desired, there looms another 
job for the music teacher. The in- 
structor of music becomes the liaison 
officer between school and home. She 
breaks down barriers between religious 
faiths. She becomes a forceful ele- 
ment in achieving community soli- 
darity and civic pride. 

The benefits are not all outgoing, 
however, from this musical public re- 
lations envoy’s standpoint. Patrons 
reciprocate by supplying uniforms not 
covered in the budget or activity fund, 
by providing a testing ground for po- 
tential musicians, by recognizing the 
need for funds or instruments or time, 
by refining the supplies handled by 
the town’s music supply house, and by 
showering an abundance of good will. 


With that good will comes sympa- 
thetic understanding and support of 
the school’s music program. The 
music curriculum is not just songs 
learned between two and three o’clock 
on Wednesdays and Fridays or uni- 
forms to be tailored for the band. 
Music is associated in the child’s re- 
port of school activities at home with 
physics and poetry, radio and audito- 
rium performances, church and club, 
drama and fun. The public’s appreci- 
ation of the amount of rudimentary 
instruction and drilling, thrill in im- 
provement, perspective regarding an 
individual’s chances as a musician, 
knowledge of costs, and more critical 
evaluation are by-products. 

A teacher who hides not her talents 
and services outside the school finds 
greater attendance at concerts, oper- 
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She Ever Popular 
and 
Uwidly Picturesque Novelty 
RUSH-HOUR in HONG-KONG 
by Abram Chasins 
1s now avatlable in 
A Light Concert Arrangement 
for Orchestra 


Conductor’s score ......$1.50 
Full orchestra ......... 2.50 
Piano conductor ....... .60 


Duplicate parts ........ .30 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 











Conn & Contest Band Music 











Price 
F.B. Sym.B. 
Ck ae ere J. R. Gillette ...... 4.00 6.00 
From Heaven Above (Choral Prelude) .Bach-Malin ....... 3.00 4.50 
Lincoln-Lyric Overture .............. Newell Long ...... 4.50 6.50 
March of the Majorettes ............ Frank Simon ...... 1.00 
Men of Boys Town l a ae 
Boys Town Victory March) “""""*"*** atta -+ 1.00 
ee SOUGNEED cccccccescescseus F. L. Buchtel ...... 4.50 6.50 
St. Hubert-Overture ............0000. Pares-Chidester ... 4.50 6.50 
Here is the newest 
ao, Our Third Book of 
. Descants 
music for by 
Easter Beatrice & Max Krone 
Request our 14 delightfully arranged 
thematic circular 2-part songs 
price 60c 




















NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








ettas, and festivals. People come to There lies the ambassador’s great- 
listen not only because little Jane is est opportunity. The door is open. 
in the chorus but because their in- He needs but to knock and enter with 
terest in the whole music program— the gifts music has to offer. But he 
in the whole school—has been kin- must ever be diplomatic. He must 
dled by contact with the music remember that the ear attuned to 
teacher and because music, instead of hillbilly songs accompanied by a 
being an isolated segment of knowl- twanging guitar finds the voice of a 
edge, has become a vital and integral well-trained opera singer harsh and 
part of their lives. no more enjoyable than Oriental music 
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is to an Occidental ear. He must proceed 
subtly, lifting the standard gradually 
and not depriving the patrons of en- 
tertainment by condemnation or in- 
tolerance. The man of the jungle has 
his primitive music. Though it may 
be regarded as noise by many people, 
it has an affinity for other forms and 
has elements recognizable in the 
critic’s choice of best music. The 
most zealous of us would not deprive 
the savage of his tom-tom and thrust 
violin concertos upon him, compelling 
him to stuff his ears in self-defense. 
More opportunities for hearing better 
music lift the level of the public’s 
choice. 

People enjoy familiar music. It 
takes centuries to develop a Central 
European populace that delights in 
opera or a Boston that flocks to 
symphonies. Dramatics directors have 
found it possible to change an audi- 
ence that guffawed at Punkin Creek 
plays to sit in rapt attention and gen- 
uine appreciation of Greek drama or 
Shakespeare over a period of gradual 
uplift. The same principle applies to 
music. The critical ear develops 
gradually. But the critical ear is the 
goal of music ambassadors, for in it 
lies the salvation of music appreciation. 
Every step that music educators to- 
day take to improve the listening 
habits of the home will mean one less 
step those of tomorrow will have to 
take. The number of composers and 
artists of note in the next age will be 
somewhat proportionate to the number 
of homes in which music is critically 
heard in the years ahead. 


Books 








Biography 


The book* has significance in addition 
to its intrinsic claim to attention. It 
is the first of a projected series, Yale 
Studies in the History of Music, the 
purpose and value of which is con- 
vincingly stated in his Preface by Leo 
Shrade, editor of the series. 

This first volume plots a high tra- 
jectory for the series. The author, a 
Commander in the United States Navy 
1941-46, submitted the manuscript on his 
recent return from active service, as his 
doctoral dissertation. He collected his 
material in 1938 in the libraries of Ham- 
burg and Berlin, from sources that 
doubtless have been now, at least in part, 
irretrievably destroyed. His book, being 
derived from such sources, is authori- 
tatively documented, is exhaustive in 
detail, and yet gives a very readable and 
vivid portrayal of Mattheson, and of the 
social, cultural, musical and political con- 
ditions in Hamburg and western Europe 
in which the activities of Mattheson 
went forward. Particularly, the intro- 
duction of music of dramatic character 
—cantatas, oratorios, etc—into the 
Lutheran church service was among a 
number of debated issues for which Mat- 
theson, always a self-confident and irre- 
pressible controversialist, battled vigor- 
ously. If the reader of this review will 
remember that Mattheson’s generation 
was that also of Domenico Scarlatti, 
Rameau, Bach, and Handel, and will 
reflect on the changes which had just 


*Johann Mattheson, Spectator in Music, by 
Beekman C. Cannon. [New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 244 pp. $3.00.] 
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taken, or were at the time taking place, 
in both musical theory and musical aes- 
thetic concepts, the variety of causes 
that enlisted the burning activity of 
Mattheson’s versatile and highly in- 
formed mind will not astonish him. It is 
that reach of mind, indeed, which leads 
this excellent and highly percipient book 
into picturing an era as well as a man, 
making it the more stimulating and en- 
joyable. —Witt EarHart 


Musical Masterworks 


This is at least the third book of the 
past half dozen years designed to assist 
the listener in his enjoyment of serious 
music recorded by Columvia. ‘This one* 
is by far the most inclusive, consisting 
as it does of program notes to accom- 
pany several hundred musical master- 
pieces of some eighty-five comiposers. 
There is included a brief sketch of bi- 

ographical details and musical charac- 
teristics of each composer, together with 
program notes on the compositions dis- 
cussed, No attempt is made to provide 
detailed analyses of structural elements, 
the main focus being upon notes of 
general interest. 

This book represents the work of many 
writers who prepared the notes origi- 
nally for the works as they are released 
in recorded form by Columbia. These 
have been revised to fit the needs of the 
present volume, which also includes 
notes on some additional works likely 
to be recorded. Catalog numbers of all 
recorded works are given, although we 
do not know which ones are available 
now. Those of us who found our in- 
terest in serious records so often sacri- 
ficed during war years to the greater 
demand for transient works would be 
interested in that point. 

Altogether, the book should be of 
interest to a large number of music 
lovers as a source of information con- 
cerning their favorite works. The in- 
formation is readable and well pre- 
sented. —PauL W. MATHEWS 


*The Columbia Book of Musical Master- 
works, edited by Goddard Lieberson. [New 
Jor: Allen, Towne & Heath, Inc. 546 pp. 

-00. 


Schubert 


HIs is a very thorough presentation 

of Schubert’s creative works in all 

musical media. It is enlightening to 
discover how vast was his output and, 
even more so, how extensive is the 
Schubert bibliography. The number of 
books, articles, and relevant chapters 
devoted to him and his music numbered, 
by 1929, over 3,000. It is strange that 
in spite of all this published material 
the average music lover thinks of him 
as an artist of serious limitations. 
Reading Mr. Abraham’s book* will do 
much to change such an estimate. Cer- 
tainly no tavern loafer could have be- 
gun to approach his productivity—even 
quantitatively. 

Each of the eight chapters is written 
by an authority patently saturated with 
knowledge of Schubert’s contributions 
to orchestral, chamber, piano, song. dra- 
matic, and choral literature. Others 
tell of Schubert the man, and the Schu- 
bert idiom. The last third of the book 
is an imposing section on bibliography, 
including a chronological list of all his 
compositions and many short musical 
examples. 

—Cuartes M. DENNIS 


*The Music of Qetnters, edited by Gerald 
Abraham. [New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company. 342 pp. $3, 75.) 
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Selected For Quality 


1716 Sansom Street 


MIXED VOICES 


ee Arcadelt-McDonald .12 


1002——-A Maiden’s Like Unto a Rose ................ Beach, Bruce C. .12 
Se Fl ED ooc oop ene kcensiccescecursadees Bizet-Elkan .18 
1009——Come Quickly, Lard, and Take My Soul to Rest (Madrigal) .... 
ee eee eee Tee eee Ser eee ee McDonald, H. .15 
IIL: 6:5: dc dinre diana nile eee em ew beeeeail Ravel-Elkan .25 
1016—Dance of the Comedians (Bartered Bride) ...... Smetana-Elkan .18 
1017—-Sleeping Beauty Waltz ................ Tschaikowsky-Elkan .18 
IED 66.6 60 0.665: 4.5:050056600008008006 Widor-Duane .12 
TREBLE VOICES 
3020—Open Thy Heart (S.S.A.) .......2.cceecccecsees Bizet-Elkan .18 
3028—The Girl | Left Behind Me (S.S.A.A.) ........ Branscombe, G. .16 
3029—-O Maidens, Run Quickly (S.S.A.A.) ...... Cavalli-Branscombe .18 
SCC SE CR) ccc crc ccseseceesccccesoc McDonald, H. .15 


3012—Dirge for Two Veterans (after Walt Whitman), (S.S.A.A.) .... 
$4600 0000 086008 McDonald, H. .20 


3026—Gopak (Russian Dance) (5S.S.A.) 


3014—An April Pastorale (S.S.A.) ..........eseeeeeees McKay, G. .15 
SND TD ooo cccsscceecesisccssesesceuec Ravel-Elkan .25 
3018—Sleeping Beauty Waltz (S.S.A.) .......... Tschaikowsky-Elkan .18 
120——By the Waters of Babylon (S.A.) .............. Dvorak-Baird .16 
118—Hear My Prayer, O Lord (S.A.) ............00. Dvorak-Baird .15 
119——1 Will Sing New Songs of Gladness (S.A.) ...... Dvorak-Baird .15 


Sample copies sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


cocccccees Moussorgsky-Elkan .16 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

















EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HowarD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 28—AUGUST 6, 1948 


FALL SESSION 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1948-——-JUNE 11, 1949 


For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 














From Beethoven to Shostakovich, 
by Max Graf. [New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc. 474 pp. $4.75.] 
The how and why of composition is 
discussed in an interesting and au- 
thentic manner by the eminent Vien- 
nese music critic. General theme of 
the book is the origin, romance, and 
psychology of musical composition. A 
wealth of most unusual and valuable 
information. 


Music Rooms and Equipment. Clar- 
ence J. Best is serving the MENC by 
revising Research Council Bulletin No. 
17. He requests that Conference mem- 
bers send sketches, pictures, blueprints, 
specifications, etc., pertaining to music 
rooms and equipment that might be 
considered for inclusion in the bulle- 
tin. Materials should be sent to him 
at Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
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Personal 


NEW 


HE H. T. FirzSimons Co. has 
selected for this listing the most 


CHORAL 
ical of i 1 . R 
FINDS ne he clan alan te 


and grace of performance. Particular care has been taken to present 





J. Stanley Arnold, former band and 
choral director in the Gulfport (Missis- 
sippi) High School, has temporarily 
left the teaching field and is now em- 





a consistent high standard. 


AEOLIAN SERIES FOR MIXED VOICES S. A. T. B. 
1056 THE BLUE O’ YOUR EYES —......... Walter Goodell .16 





4155 GO, SONG OF MINE 


* 2046 CHRISTMAS NIGHT Dorothy James .15 
1055 THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS —............ Rollin Pease .20 
2069 HEAR MY PRAYER, O LORD __ . Arkhangelsky-Savich .16 
1057 MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE —.... Dorothy Fahlgren .16 


§ 1063 POOR WAYFARING STRANGER ___. 


. Arr. Herb Fred .18 
Frank B. Cookson .18 





4063 ROADWAYS 


AEOLIAN SERIES FOR TREBLE VOICES S. S. A. A. 
3065 EVER LIGHTER GROW MY SLUMBERS (SSAA) 


3067 LOOK OFF DEAR LOVE (SSA) ....... Charles Lee Herts .16 
3068 THAT’S MORE TO MY MIND (SSA) 


AEOLIAN SERIES FOR MALE VOICES T. T. B. B. 
4064 HEAR MY PRAYER, O LORD . Arkhangelsky-Cookson .18 
4057 JOSH’A FIT DE BATTLE _........... Arr. Harvey Enders .20 
4062 MAY THY BLESSED SPIRIT 


Brahms-Goodell .18 


Arr. Frank B. Cookson .18 


.. Tschesnokoff-Cookson .16 
Will James .16 





H. T. 


23 £. JACKSON BLVD. 


4153 WHERE’ER YOU WALK 


Handel-Cookson .15 





* On the current list for the state. § Special band accompaniment available. 


Order from your dealer or direct from 


FITZSIMONS 


Co., INC. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











Best Selling 
EASTER 
CHORAL MUSIC 


UNISON 
.. 2905 SIX EASTER CAROLS — Bliss .15 
WOMEN’S VOICES 


.. 4731 GOD'S TASK FOR YOU (Jr. 
Choir) — R. H. Prutting ......... 10 


.. 5265 AS MARY WALKED IN THE 
GARDEN GREEN (Sop. Solo) 
—— | & en 20 


.. 6089 ALLELUIA! — M. F. Todd ........ .15 
MIXED VOICES 
. 941 THIS IS THE DAY — S. C. 





GENO dinette We 
. 987 AS IT BEGAN TO DAWN — 

C. Vincent 10 
.. 1089 HE IS RISEN (S. or T. Solo) 

ome, GRO cncestcenincsteimntae 


.. 4025 ANGELS, ROLL THE ROCK 
AWAY — John Prindle Scott . .15 


.. 4039 COME, SEE THE PLACE 
WHERE JESUS LAY — Robert 
OU, BD cnsmireenenpencnin 
.. 5695 CHRIST IS RISEN FROM THE 
DEAD — C. Duncan ............... 


Write for Catalog 





The WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


—The music educators book of the decade. 
350 pages. Includes results of the four-year 
MENC Curriculum Committee investigations 
and other valuable material. See order form 
on page 12. 





BAND MEN 
ATTENTION 





A Real Money Saver 


cf? 


BUY YOUR — March Books, 
Band Methods, Class Lesson 
Books 


GAMBLEIZED 


e 
Gamble’s GIVES YOU the FAST- 
EST and most EFFICIENT SERVICE 
available in the field of music. 


GAMBLE HINGED 
MUSIC COMPANY 
218 So. WABASH, CHICAGO 4 
‘*Gambleize to Economize”’ 














ployed by Philip Werlein, Ltd., New 
Orleans, as salesman for Mississippi 
and Alabama. 


Harold W. Baltz, for the past twen- 
ty years director of the Cornell Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music, Mt, 
Vernon, Iowa, has been named direc- 
tor of the Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tory of Music, Berea, Ohio, replacing 
Albert Riemenschneider who has re- 
tired. 


Donald L. Bartleman, formerly at 
Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation in Ellensburg, has joined the 
music staff at Fresno (California) 
State College as instructor of string 
instruments and concert master of the 
college symphony to replace Karl 
Kultti, who has moved to a position 
in the Napa (California) Junior 
College. 

Other additions to the Fresno State 
College music school, according to 
Arthur C. Berdahl, head of the music 
department, are: Arthur J. Bryon, 
assistant professor of theory, compo- 
sition and _ orchestration; Norman 
Mehr, instructor of piano, who re- 
places Miriam Fox Withrow, now on 
leave of absence; Allen Sigel, in- 
structor of woodwind instruments, 
theory and history of music; James 
Winter, instructor of theory and 
French horn. 


Minerva M. Bennett has informed us 
of her new address at The Presser 
Home in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Bennett was connected with 
Teachers College at Temple Univer- 
sity when she first joined the MENC 
in 1925, but since 1937 has been as- 
sociated with the State Department 
of Public Instruction in Helena, Mon- 
tana. 

Richard C. Berg, former supervisor 
of music of the Bremerton (Washing- 
ton) Public Schools, is now supervisor 
of instrumental music in the Baltimore 
(Maryland) Public Schools. 


Florence Bergendahl has left Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois, to become 
head of the voice department at Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


George Oscar Bowen, who retired 
last spring with the title of Director 
Emeritus of Music Education of the 
Tulsa (Oklahoma) Public Schools, 
may be addressed at the University 
of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, where he is director 
of the vocal music education depart- 
ment. 

Edson Bradley has been appointed 
educational representative for the East- 
ern territory by Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Don Bushell, former chairman of the 
music department at Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Belling- 
ham, has joined the music staff at 
Cornish School, Seattle. Mr. Bushell 
is director of the Seattle Philharmon- 
ic and Choral Society, and plays cello 
in the Seattle Symphony. 


Gene Chenoweth, former supervisor 
of music in the New Castle (Indiana) 
Public Schools, has joined the faculty 
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of Arthur Jordan Conservatory of © 


Music, Indianapolis, where he will 
specialize in student guidance and 
tests and measurements. 

Roy N. Collins now carries the 
title of supervisor of music for the 
Pueblo (Colorado) Public Schools. 
Formerly supervisor of vocal music in 
District No. 1, Mr. Collins was named 
music director for the school system 
when the city recently voted to con- 
solidate its two districts. 

Merrill S. Cook resigned his position 
as band director at Virginia High 
School, Bristol, Virginia, to become 
music supervisor in the Ludlow (Mas- 
sachusetts) Public Schools. 


Wilford B. Crawford, former direc- 
tor of music in the Ferguson (Mis- 
souri) Public Schools, is now director 
of music education in the Midland 
(Michigan) Public Schools. 


Levi O. Dees, formerly chairman 
of the fine arts department at South- 
western College, Winfield, Kansas, is 
now teaching at Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant. Orcenith S. Smith 
has assumed Mr. Dees’ duties at South- 
western College. 


Chester R. Duncan, formerly with 
Radio Station KOIN in Portland, 
Oregon, is now associated with the 
firm of Meir & Frank Company, Inc., 
621 S. W. Fifth, Portland. 


Josephine Eden recently resigned her 
position as district manager of Mills 
Music, Inc., to join the Chicago office 
of the Sam Fox Publishing Company, 
at 64 East Jackson Boulevard. Miss 
Eden will handle the educational pro- 
motion from the midwestern states to 
the west coast under the supervision 
of Jack Goodwin, district manager. 


Henry E. Eisenkramer is the new 
director of St. Louis (Missouri) Music 
University. He was previously con- 
nected with Iowa Wesleyan College, 
Mount Pleasant. 


Jack O. Evans, former supervisor of 
instrumental music at Shaker Heights 
(Ohio) High School, has joined the 
Ohio State University staff as assistant 
professor in the School of Music, 


Paul D. Gable is the new supervisor 
of music of the Washington, D. C. 
Public Schools. Mr. Gable replaces 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, who announced 
his retirement last summer. 


Hans W. Heinsheimer, author of 
“Menagerie in F Sharp,” has been 
appointed director of symphonic and 
dramatic repertory for G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Heinsheimer was 
associated with the New York branch 
of Boosey and Hawkes, London music 
publishers, for nine years. 


Paul O. Heltne, former music super- 
visor of the New Ulm (Minnesota) 
Public Schools, is now advertising co- 
ordinator for the Paul A. Schmitt Mu- 
sic Company, 88 South Tenth Street, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Heltne is past presi- 
dent of the Minnesota MEA. 


Ethel M. Hiscox is now connected 
with San Diego (California) State 
College. Miss Hiscox formerly taught 
in the Lake Forest (Illinois) Schools 
and later in Lakewood, Ohio. 


Mary Hunter, director of music edu- 
cation at the Westminster (Maryland) 
High School, has succeeded Leah 
Thorpe as director of the school music 
department at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, Baltimore. 
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Assembly 
Song Books depend upon 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Turn to your H. & M. Catalog when you need 
community and assembly song books. You'll 
find the following books offer a veritable gold 


mine of material—and at most reasonable cost. 


Chorus and Assembly 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
The Gray Book of Favorite Songs 
The New American Song Book 
The New Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
Songs for Every Purpose and Occasion 
Songs We Sing 
357 Songs We Love to Sing 


The 1947-1948 catalog of Hall & McCreary Music Publications gives 
detailed information about these books and many others. Look it over! 
If you don’t have a copy, send for one. 


HALL & McCreary COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 




















IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE 
IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE 
WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, *Cellists—Woodwind 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


MEN OR WOMEN 
Cc. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
If tisted with me—Is your record up to date? 











Caldwell Johnson has joined the Elin K. Jorgensen, previously con- 
faculty at State Teachers College, Eau nected with State Teachers College, 
Claire, Wisconsin, as instructor in Oneonta, New York, and for the past 
voice, music history, harmony and year in graduate work at Teachers 
methods, and will direct the orchestra. College, Columbia University, is now 
His former position was supervisor of associated with the University of 
music at Coffeyville, Kansas. Kansas, Lawrence, as associate pro- 
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1946-47 SELECTIVE MUSIC LISTS 


For Band, Orchestra, Chorus, Instrumental Ensembles 
50¢ postpaid. 
NSBOVA, 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








. ’ 
The B. F. Wood Music Co.'s 
e 

Outstanding New Choral Publications 

Wood Octavo MIXED VOICES 

Series No. 
646 Let us now praise famous men ............ Everett Titcomb ....... 1S 
OR rrr re Roland Diggle ......... 15 
650 Have you seen but the white ~~ or. .Katherine K. Davis .... .15 
653 God is the Light of the world . os _. Haydn eee 15 
“Serer errr re Strauss-Gibb ......... AS 
675 Tales from the Vienna Woods ............. Strauss-Gibb ......... 18 

S. S. A. 
Ce ey ee, GE oc vececccvccccsvcesss Robert W. Gibb ...... lS 
Rn a cevencucknstasvavdanesve Robert W. Gibb ...... 15 
Se ID 6 ois ce scictwsccsnes Se £4 1S 
ao kik need weenie nae hase Chopih-Gibb .......... 15 
ee re ey Strauss-Gibb .......... 1S 
674 Tales from the Vienna Woods ............ Stremes-Gibb .......... 18 
a eS 
Robert W. Gibb ...... 15 
See Be GS TD OOF onc vec cnccccecscccosess Haydn Morgan ........ 15 
see ee E. B. Whittredge ...... 16 
TWO-PART CHORUSES 

651 Create in me a clean heart ............... Haydn Morgan ........ 15 
656 Dream of Love ..... ee ll ee 1S 
Sample copies and catalog of “WOOD OCTAVO SERIES sent on request 

24 Brookline Ave. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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fessor in the department of music 
education. 

Helen K. Keith, formerty connected 
with the Cedar Rapids (fowa) Public 
Schools, is now on the music staff 
at Evanston (Illinois) Township High 
School. 

Kent Kennan has moved from the 
University of Texas to Ohio State 
University, where he will head the 
theory and composition department 
and teach new advanced courses in 
music composition. 

Other additions to the OSU music 
staff include: Luella Nietz, voice in- 
structor, Ned FE. Gardner, Lynn 
Rohrbough, Chester J. Fair, Robert 
A. Titus, Richard M. Watzulik, Eliza- 
beth A. Pugh, Nancy F. McCracken, 
Robert F. Ritzenhein, Forrest D. Stoll, 
Theron McClure. 

Richard L. Kent has joined the 
music faculty at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Amy W. Klingmann, formerly on 
the administrative staff of ASCAP, 
has been appointed administrative 
secretary of the Music Publishers’ As- 
sociation. Miss Klingmann was pre- 
viously affiliated with the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Protective Association and with 
Harold Flammer, Inc. 

Frank W. Lidral is teaching this 
year at Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, instead of the Marquette 
(Michigan) Public Schools, as an- 
nounced in the September-October 
issue. 

Hall Macklin, pianist and teacher 
of theory and composition at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, has been 
named acting head of the department 
of music to replace Alvah Beecher 
who resigned from the position. 


Eileen McMillan resigned her posi- 
tion at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, and is now instructing in the 
Campus School of Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, Bellingham. 


Mrs. Merle Montgomery, lecturer, 
composer and teacher, has been ap- 
pointed national educational represent- 
ative for Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Richard Neubert, former supervisor 
of music in the Hershey (Pennsyl- 
vania) Public Schools and Junior Col- 
lege, is now director of vocal music 
in the Allentown High School. 


Louise F. Nordness is now super- 
visor of music at Northern Idaho 
Teachers College, Lewiston. She was 
previously on the faculty of Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Chadron. 


Lawrence L. Peterson, former di- 
rector of music at State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama, is now direc- 
tor of music at Olympic Junior Col- 
lege, Bremerton, Washington. 


Ebba V. Pierson is now teaching 
elemetary and junior high school music 
in the Muskegon (Michigan) Public 
Schools. Formerly at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Miss Pierson attended the 
University of Michigan the past three 
years. 

G. F. Rooney, director of the Bay 
St. Louis (Mississippi) High School 
Band the past four years, is now di- 
rector of the Pascagoula High School 
Band. 

Clarence E. Sawhill is the new di- 
rector of the University of Southern 
California Band at Los Angeles. For 
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Chappell Choral Catalogue 


These Beloved Sacred Part Songs (SATB) for General Use 


SHEPHERD TAKE ME BY THE HAND 


THE GOD OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS 


GOD IS MY STRENGTH 
Hamblen 
No. 6077... 15¢ 


Stickles 
No. 6093... 15¢ 
IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE 
“‘Ward-Stephens 
No. 6078 ... 15¢ 
A LITTLE PRAYER 
Hamblen 
No. 6005... 15¢ 
O LOVING FATHER 
Del Riego 
No. 6006... 15¢ 


Ward-Stephens 
No. GO1L ... 15¢ 
STAR OF GOD 
Coates 
No. 6092... 15¢ 
TEACH ME, O LORD 


Hamblen 
No. 6027... 15¢ 


VOIX CELESTES (Humming Chorus) 
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DETROIT’S “FIRST” 


IN CONVENIENCE - COMFORT - QUALITY 
In the heart of the downtown, office, theater, 
and shopping area. Friendly, courteous service 
to make your stay in Detroit a pleasant memory. 
The Tuller Coffee Shop or Cafeteria for excel- 
lent Food modestly priced. The Hotel Tuller, 
Detroit's largest, is the place to stay. 


visit our Cocktail Lounge 
ONE OF DETROIT’S FINEST 


800 ROOMS with BATH FROM $975 


Hotel Culler 


FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK 
RICHARD C. HODGES, Manager 
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Alcock 
No. 2055... 15¢ 
THERE IS NO DEATH 
O'Hara 
No. 2046... 15¢ 
RING OUT THE SWEET MESSAGE 
(Sacred Version of BELLS OF ST. MARY'S) 





ONLY WITH A METRONOME 


does ‘Practice Make Perfect” 


Peanz , 


f RANE 
METRONOME 





Fam concert artists use the Metronome in 
building up their repertoire because they realize 
the importance of proper control of rhythm. 

If you're the average musician or student, you 
too need the assurance of control that a metro- 
nome gives you—whether your instrument is a 
violin, piano, or In no other way can you 
develop the sense of tempo that will help raise 
you to concert-hall stature. 

NOW ...A MODERN METRONOME 
Most teachers and musicians prefer the new Franz 
Electric Metronome because it is more accurate 
and convenient than any other metronome. Just 
Dlug | it As Gai Ge the desired tempo, 


guaranteed accuracy 
from —y 7 to 208. beats per minute, Rich black . 


justproof case. 
oniy metronome in in the 
world having s5 5 year 


$15.75—110 =as 50 cycle 
$18.50—220 volt 60 cycle 
cas. 25—220 volt 50 cycle 


Order from your music 
dealer or mall coupon 
today. 





l Franz Mfg. Co., Inc., Saat. BEs—1 /48 
| 53 Wallace St.. New Haven II, 
Send the FRANZ ELECTRIC METRONOME— 
| and I'll pay $15.00 on delivery, plus shipping 
charge. If, after 10 days’ trial, I am not com- ] 
| pletely satisfied, I may return it for refund. " 
j TRS cccccccccccceceececcecsetesevescce 


GOP ccccccvcccee Zone State ........ | 
If you enclose check or money order for $15.00, 

we pay shipping charges, Same 10 day return § 
privilege applies. 
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“TIME IS ON YOUR SIDE — IF YOU USE iT WISELY.” 
Invest your vacation with pleasure and profit at the 
Third Annual 


acific (Music Cam 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





On the beautiful College of the Pacific Campus 
June 22 to August 1, 1948 
High School — College — and Graduate levels 


BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 


Pacific Music Camp in its first two seasons scored a tremendous success, ca- 
pacity enrollments, amazing accomplishments. Doubling all facilities and equipment 
for the 1948 season. 


FAMED GUEST CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS 


VLADIMIR and CONSTANTINE BAKALEINIKOFF, PETER W. DYKEMA, RALPH 
J. PETERSON, GEORGE BARR, FRANK MANCINI and others. 


OPERA AND OPERETTA 


Study performance and production under JOHN DAGGETT HOWELL and LEO 
KOPP, formerly with Chicago Opera Company. 


Enrollments already coming in, Write David T. Lawson, Dir., Pacific 
now for bulletins to: Music Camp, Stockton 27, 
Calif. 














MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 
The music educator’s book of the decade 
$3.50 postpaid 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 








DIEGES & CLUST 


17 John Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Creators and manufacturers 
of 
special medals and plaques 


for 





State and District Festivals 


We invite your inquiries. 
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the past ten years, Mr. Sawhill was 
director of the men’s glee club and 
member of the band faculty in the 
University of Illinois School of Music. 

Donald P. Sites, formerly associated 
with the State Teachers College, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota, is now located 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Leah Thorpe, director of the school 
music department at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, since 
1943, has been named superintendent 
of the Conservatory’s preparatory de- 
partment, succeeding Gustave Klemm 
who died early in September. 

Leonard W. Treash has joined the 
Eastman School of Music, University 
of Rochester, as dramatic director of 
the opera department and member of 
the voice faculty. For the past four 
years he served on the Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College music staff at Berea, 
Ohio. 

Additional appointments to the East- 
man School of Music faculty, as an- 
nounced by Director Howard Hanson, 
are: Thomas Scribner Canning, 
theory; Abram Richards Boone, violin 
faculty; Harold James Weiss, piano; 
Donna Harris Terepka, piano, prepara- 
tory department. 

Charles C. Vedder has been named 
assistant professor in the Ohio State 
University School of Music, Columbus. 
Mr. Vedder previously taught at State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, New 
York. 

Kermit A. Walker has joined the 
staff of Boosey & Hawkes with head- 
quarters at 668 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, New York. 

Don Walter is a new addition to 
the music staff of Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, Bellingham, 
where he has charge of the instru- 
mental program, directs the college 
band, and teaches harmony and con- 
ducting. He formerly taught in Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

Herbert K. Walther has been named 
director of student teaching in the 
School of Education in the University 
of Denver, Colorado. He was formerly 
associated with the American Council 
on Education. 

J. J. Weigand, music instructor at 
Lawrence (Kansas) Junior High 
School, is on leave of absence this 
year attending the University of 
Kansas. Mr. Weigand edits the 
Kansas Music Review, official publica- 
tion of the KMEA. 


Grace Van Dyke More, after twenty- 
two years of service, has relinquished 
her position as head of the music 
education department at Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, to retire from 
the teaching profession. A member 
of the Conference for the past 20 years, 
during which time she served as pres- 
ident of the Southern Division (1935- 
37), Miss More’s retirement will not 
preclude her participation in Confer- 
ence activities as she is currently serv- 
ing her state association as chairman 
for the Special Projects Committee 
on School-Community Music Relations 
and Activities. Her position on the 
college faculty will be filled by Birdie 
Holloway, who has been associated 
with Miss More for the past twelve 
years. 
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Fred G. Smith resigned last June 
as director of music in Washington 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
after twenty-five years’ association with 
the Milwaukee Schools. He had pre- 
viously been supervisor of music in the 
Fort Smith (Arkansas) Schools for six 
years. 

Burton-Larson. The marriage of two 
members of the faculty of the Eastman 
School of Music, University of Roches- 
ter, took place on August 12 in 
Rochester when Flora Ellen Burton, 
acting dean, became the bride of Arthur 
H. Larson, secretary-registrar. Mrs. 
Larson will continue her duties on 
the faculty at Eastman. 

Curry-Healy. The Journal has been 
informed of the recent marriage of 
Helen Curry, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
to Daniel Healy, also of Fitchburg. 
Mrs. Healy is the past president of 
the Massuchusetts Music Educators 
Association, and formerly taught at 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg. She 
is now associated with the State 
Teachers College at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Claren Martin Peoples, director of 
vocal music in the Cabell County 
Public Schools and member of the 
Marshall College music faculty, died 
at her home in Huntington, West 
Virginia, on August 23. A member 
of the MENC for the past ten years 
and president of her state association, 
the West Virginia Music Educators 
Association, at the time of her death, 
Miss Peoples’ leadership in music edu- 
cation activities will be greatly missed. 

Harriette M. Perkins died at her 
home in Malden, Massachusetts, on 
July 15. Well known for her work 
in the schools of Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Perkins had just retired 
from the teaching profession in April 
after twenty-six years as director of 
music of the Malden Public Schools. 

Frances R. Warner, wife of Harry 
Warner of the Warner Music Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, died on October 7. 

Winston Hilton of Houma is the 
new editor of The Louisiana Musician, 
official publication of the Louisiana 
MEA, replacing Richard McCluggage 
of Vivian. 
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Indiana School of the Sky, a series 
of radio broadcasts sponsored by 
Indiana University in cooperation with 
the Indiana State Department of Edu- 
cation, began on October 6 and con- 
tinues to April 30, Monday through 
Friday at 2:15. Designed for the ele- 
mentary schools and general public, 
the broadcasts are under the super- 
vision of Dorothy G. Kelley, assistant 
professor of music education at Indi- 
ana University. A teacher’s manual 
and song book are available to schools 
on request from the State Department 
of Education, Indianapolis. 

Symphony Award. The Civic Or- 
chestra Association of Rockford, IIli- 
nois, sponsors of the Rockford Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, has announced a 
plan whereby embryo artists who have 
appeared in the Chicago area during 
the current 1947-48 season may qualify 
for concert appearance with the Or- 
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New SCHMITT Publications 


Clarinet and Piano 


NOCTURNE, Op. 37 — No. 1 


A beautiful tone poem in “espressivo” style... 
ideal contest and recital number. .......... 60c 


difficult... 


Mixed Chorus 


JOURNEYING (SATB) No. 835 


Sacred text written for an old American Folk Song... attractive 
and easy, suitable for both church and school choirs. .... l6c 


HURDY-GURDY (SATB) No. 616 


A gay, descriptive number which 
performers and audiences alike. 


CAROUSEL (SATB) No. 617 ......... Earl Roland Larson 


An entertaining and gay “merry- 
may be used with dance 
SUR. cc caviwerpecensiaseventeses 


Try our 10-day ‘‘on approval”’ service 


Paul #4. Schmit’ Muste 0 


88 South 10th St. 


eeeeeee Chopin-Schmutz 


not technically 


...... Earl Roland Larson — 


...... Earl Roland Larson 


is sure to make a “hit” with 
ky co eta Gl ie aan Gai l5c 


go-round” Swedish Folk Song 
rs, preferably in native cos- 
ie pee eana eek meee eee 12c 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








THE TONE HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD 





In Every Clime and Country 


Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 


Are Used 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 
Light Responsive Action! 


Perfect Intonation! 


Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism] 
Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance 
and Full Rich Low Tones as well a Fine Middle and High 


by Leading Flute Players 


Beautifully 
Above all, a New 





Register. 
NEW CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
TRADE MARKS STR, 
q WANES Fup. mad, ON * 
ES Co 
sosvon Mas HAYNES FLUTES 
poeneiergatintias FOR YOUR PROTECTION ma Guys 


























WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 


108 Massachusetts Ave. 


Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. 
33 West Fifty-first St., Suite 4, New York 19, New York 


Boston 15, Mass. 








chestra and the cash award of $100. 
Applicants are required to submit , 
undeleted original newspaper criti- 
cisms, a printed program and their 
picture, which material should be ad- 
dressed to Florence Miller Platt, 


Secretary, Civic Orchestra Association 
of Rockford, Inc., 116% North Court 
St. Final audition participants will be 
judged by Arthur Zack, musical di- 
rector and conductor of the Symphony, 
and a Music Committee of Symphony 
members. 
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WO a SO — : \ 
_ Modern Solos - Studies F 





‘eeu Q°“niss WS. 
“Trumpet and Diane 
ARBAN-VANASEK 
Perpetual Motion...... 
CHAPLAEVSKY, P. 
Valse Caprice. 
GOEDICKE, A. 
SNE INI retseiccictnininmciintanionpnabsicantai 
Concerto. 


SHELUKOV, V. 
Etude No. 1... 


TEMPLETON, A. 
Trumpet Time..... oe 


BRANDT, V. 
Etudes (Orchestra and Last Etudes).. 2.00 
GORNSTON, D. 


B38 8 


s 


Trumpet Mechanisms ..................00c0008 1.00 
GORNSTON-PAISNER 
Fun With Scales............ ane Oe 


“Trombone and Plane 


BLAZHEVICH, V. 


Concert Sketch No. 5..........cccceccseeee 1.00 
REICHE, E. 
..Concerto No, 2 in A Maijor............ . 1.50 


Trombone Studies 


BLAZHEVICH, V. 


26 Sequences...... ee 
GORNSTON, D. 
..Trombone Mechanisms ...................... 1.00 


Preach Horn and Piane 


AKIMENKO, F. 


EE 60 
GLAZOUNOYV, A. 
Seidel cccssencintsictnilbsceeiceatcettchltaheediisaatanions .60 
GLIERE, R. 

TT a eee 2 .60 
cE NNN heichieacunsideistasininiisigianindaiieetenibanians .60 
SCRIABIN, A. 

ND sii dscns seccncatntnletiitiihdienmciapdiinitit -60 


On Aggrevel Copies 
Available Upon Request 


LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Building Radio City * N 








STILL GOOD 


~- and still available. Volume 30 of the MENC 
Yearbook (the latest issue) should be in every 
music educator’s library. Order now if you 
do not have a copy. $2.50 postpaid. MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 4, IIl. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


Offering complete courses cin Piano, Voice, _Organ, 
Vieline Cello, Brass, W and Pi in- 
struments, Public School Music, Composition, Church 
Music, Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band, 
Faculty includes members of Boston Symphony. Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s Degrees in all musical subjects. 
= a. COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 46 Blagden 
9 ton. 
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Do You Have the Answers? 





FOR many years the headquarters office of the Music Educators National Con- 


ference has served as an 


information bureau and a medium of contact be- 


tween inquirers and those who can supply the requested aids. This department 
in the Journal serves as an auxiliary to the MENC information service, and 
the questions printed here illustrate the varied types of inquiries received. All 
have been answered by mail with the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, 
and others. Readers are invited to send their own answers to the headquarters 


office. 


Copies of letters received will be forwarded to the inquirers concerned, 


and answers of especial interest will be published in the Journal. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

I am a supervisor of music. Our 
school department is to re-evaluate 
the subjects in the elementary school 
curriculum in order to assign to each 
the proper amount of time. At present, 
we have twenty minutes a day for 
music but the superintendent tells me 
that time will probably be cut. How- 
ever, I am to be on the committee and 
will have an opportunity to present the 
cause of music—to show in what ways 
it is important in the life of the child. 
The art and physical education super- 
visors are asking for as much time 
for their subjects as for music. In 
fact, the subject of health and physical 
education, combined, have a half hour 
a day in the new Massachusetts 
schedule, I am told. Do you have 
any pamphlet giving a list of facts 
which I could present at our meetings? 
Do not send me a list of books—I am 
a very busy person. It seems to me 
there should be a concise statement 
of the values of music to the child and 
his after-school life. Also, is there any 
information as to how much time 
is allotted to music in elementary 
schools in other places? In the new 
Massachusetts schedule it is twelve per 
cent, but some phases are to be com- 
bined with other subjects—H.S.M. 


[William R. Sur, acting chairman of 
the Music Education Research Council, 
replied to this inquiry as follows: 
I wish that I might refer you to a 
pamphlet giving the facts you desire, 
but you will need more than a con- 
cise statement of facts in working 


with the curriculum committee. The’ 


material you need on the value and 
place of music in the elementary 
school curriculum is adequately stated 
in the professional literature of music 
education. 

In his book, “Music in American 
Schools” (Silver Burdett Co.), James 
Mursell, a member of the Music Edu- 
cation Research Council, has devoted 
his first chapter to “Music: The Sub- 
stance of a Hope.” This chapter con- 
tains the music material you need in 
preparing for your committee meet- 
ings. Worked out in terms of the 
opportunities that the children of your 
school have and should have in music, 
the material will provide the answers 
to many of the questions you will want 
to answer. 

The Music Educators National Con- 
ference, in the resolutions adopted at 
the Cleveland meeting in 1946, gives 
the following statement on time allot- 
ment: “A well-rounded program of 
music activities in the elementary 
school should include singing, listening, 
creating, playing, rhythmic expression, 





dramatization and music reading. We 
recommend a minimum allotment of 
one hundred minutes per week as 
essential to the effective realization of 
such a program.” If you present evi- 
dence that the music program in 
your schools is vital and important to 


~™the children, the school and the com- 


munity, I believe you will find the 
committee unwilling to cut the time 
allotted to music. In the schools of 
Michigan, twenty minutes a day is al- 
lotted to elementary music. In a few 
cities thirty minutes is scheduled, but 
that is unusual. 

You will, I hope, pardon me for re- 
ferring to a book. All music teachers 
are busy, but when an important proj- 
ect such as the re-evaluation of sub- 
jects in the curriculum is undertaken, 
time must be spent in the study of 
professional literature. A copy of the 
Michigan School Vocal Association 
Journal is enclosed. Articles by the 
writer, President Stone, and Mrs. 
Norton may prove to be of assistance 
to you.] 


MARCHING BAND MANEUVERS 
I am drum major of our high school 
band. We are trying to build up our 
band and are badly in need of some 
good maneuvers. We surely would 
be grateful if your association would 
furnish us some information.—W.S. 


[Reply supplied by Mark H. Hinds- 
ley, member of the Journal Editorial 
Board: A fruitful source of band 
maneuvers is the Marching Maneuvers 
Series, published by the Gamble 
Hinged Music Co. of Chicago. Other 
publishers are frequently including, 
with sets of band parts, charts of 
suggested formations to accompany 
the numbers, such as an auto with 
“My Merry Oldsmobile.” Your music 
dealer will probably be glad to in- 
form you further concerning these 
publications and other books on the 
marching band.] 


STATE MUSIC COMMISSIONS 


The State of California has just 
passed a bill permitting the County 
of Los Angeles to sponsor and finance 
music festivals and celebrations for 
which a small admission fee is charged, 
the idea being that many of the out- 
lying communities in and around the 
city of Los Angeles would be afforded 
the privileges of hearing better music 
and be given an opportunity to partici- 
pate in community activities, such as 
choruses, orchestras and folk dance 
festivals. We in Los Angeles feel that 
this is a progressive step that will help 
other cities, counties and states in 
establishing community music. 
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NEW FLUTE 
MUSIC 


STUDIES 


Studies of Upper Notes .D. S. Wood 
Orchestra Studies ...Richard Strauss 


SOLOS WITH PIANO ACCPT. 





1.00 
1.00 


pO Hen Cowell .50 
Concerto in G ee need aa — 2.00 
Sonata No. 1 .. va J. Quantz = 
Rondo-Andante ........... .W. 2 Mozart 
Sonata in G Minor . . B. Loeillet 130 
Sonata a Trois ... .J. B. Loeillet 1.25 
Scherzo de Concert A. W. Ketelbey 1.00 
Sonata in B Minor ............G. Handel .90 
Sonata in C Major Cc. P, E. Bach 1.25 
Italian Concerto .................... J. S. Bach 1.50 
FLUTE ALONE 
Six Divertissements, Op. 68 Fr. Kuhlau .75 
Cadenzas for Mozart Concertos in 

& D Major and Andante in C. 

saninitaemnpianaimniiiimnsiend Andersen & Tillmetz .75 


COLLECTIONS FOR FLUTE 
WITH PIANO 


PLEASURES OF PAN, Vols. 4, 5 & 6 con- 
taining world-famous flute solos. Each 


volume, complete 


$3.50 





DUETS WITH PIANO ACCPT. 


Sonata (Andante) ............ J. J. Quantz 1.25 


DUETS WITHOUT ACCPT. 


Forty Progressive. Duets. (Op. 55) 
E. Kohler 
Book I — 25 ee 





1.25 


Book II — 15 Difficult Duets ....... = 1.79 


Trois Duos Concertants (Op. 10) 





ar Grands Duos a; (Op. 





Fr. Kuhlau 1.00 
Kuhlau 1.50 


Three Sonatas ..................-- Bach 1.75 


Six Duets (Nos. 1-3 only) + ty 75 (K. 
V. 156) i 


FLUTE WITH STRINGS 


Andante in C % 


Concerto No. (G. Major) (K 


W.A. Mozart 1.50 


315) W.A poorest 5.00 


A. oon 5.00 


313 
Concerto No. 2. ‘(D. Major) (K. V 314) 





Quartette in A Major (K. V. ~ eceniaha 
Quartette in D- Major. (K. AY 





Quartette in 





Major (K. V. 631) 





Three Quariettes, ” Op. 8, No 


Mozart 5.00 

Mozart 1.50 
285) 

W. A. an 1.50 
-W. A. Movart 1.50 

J. C. Bach 3.00 


Suite in B Minor .................... J. S. Bach 1.50 


We will send on approval to teachers. 
Ask for complete Catalog No. 4 & 5 


The 


CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 


Hyde Park 


Boston, Mass. 








January, Nineteen Forty-eight 





We are now interested in determin- 
ing what states throughout America 
have music committees or: commissions. 
What states have band taxes? What 
states subsidize music in parks and 
playgrounds? What states have music 
directors and coordinators? What 
states subsidize symphony and opera 
performances? 


It is evident that practically every 
state in the Union has a boxing com- 
mission which has as its main objective 
the control of prize fights and wres- 
tling matches. It seems to me it would 
be more helpful to the citizens of our 
country if their state also had a music 
commission which would assist com- 
munities in developing closer relation- 
ships so that society could share and 
enjoy music of their own. 

Our information to date is that 
band taxes are collected by the states 
of Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska and Michi- 
gan. Can you give us any further 
information as to the correctness of 
this, and will you please answer any 
of the above questions, adding any 
other information that you feel might 
be of interest and help to us in plan- 
ning for community music? We some- 
times forget that no community can 
long prosper if its culture falls be- 
hind its business and civic develop- 
ment.—R.H.W. 


APPLAUDING SACRED 
NUMBERS 


I would appreciate it greatly if you 
could send me some information per- 
taining to applause at certain meet- 
ings. I belong to the Kiwanis Club 
and whenever we have a sacred num- 
ber on our program I contend that 
we should not applaud. Have you 
any information about this matter 
that I can present to the club? Am 
I correct?—P.R.O. 

[The following was supplied by 
Peter W. Dykema: Three queries 
need to be considered before your 
question pertaining to applause at cer- 
tain Kiwanis meetings can be an- 
swered adequately: (1) What is 
meant by your expression “certain 
meetings”? (2) Just how definitely 
can the line between sacred and secu- 
lar music be drawn? (3) Are the ex- 
ecutants of the music, on the occasion 
you have in mind, principally inter- 
ested in its ethical and religious mes- 
sage or in the strictly musical effect 
of what they are presenting? Perhaps 
all these questions might be disposed 
of most easily and satisfactorily by a 
brief conference between the chairman 
of the meeting and the person in 
charge of the music. If the emphasis 
is on the religious message instead of 
upon the skill of the performer, an 
announcement should be made that, 
due to the religious character of the 
number (or program), the audience 
is requested to refrain from applause. 
In the absence of such an announce- 
ment applause would be permissible. ] 


BAND INTONATION 


Acting on ‘the suggestion contained 
in the Music Education Source Book, 
I am sending information regarding 
a master’s thesis which I completed 
in 1945 at Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. The title: “Intonation 
and Factors Influencing Its Attain- 
ment with Special Reference to the 
School Band.” (165 pp.) Although 
there exists a vast literature dealing 
with problems of intonation, it is so 
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Modern Solos and vonned 
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Clarinet ‘ aud Diane 


ARBAN-VANASEK 


Perpetual Motion .... 75 
KREIN, M. : 
Two Pieces " ag 1.25 
MENDELSSOHN, F. 
Sonata ; 2.50 
PERMINOV, L. 
Ballade ied F$ 
SLONIMSKY, N. 
Four Russian Melodies 1.00 
STAROKADOMSKY, M. 
I ac ictieisk sceasicsican 1.25 
Sreasinn: and Diane 
BRINDEL, B. 
Autumnal Meditation....... ; . 60 
KRAMER, M. 
...Waltz Allegro........... a ae 1.00 
LAPHAM, C. 
Concerto in Ab, Op. 38.... 3.00 
MANA-ZUCCA 
Walla-Kye, Op. 115 : .50 
TEMPLETON, A. 
Elegie (for Bb Tenor wea ba 
and Piano) . 75 
Flute oan Pane 
GLIERE, R. 
Melody, Op. 35, No. 1 75 
Waltz, Op. 35, No. 2 75 
STRINGFIELD, L. 
Pastoral Scene (For Flute Alone) .50 
Oboe aud Piane 
TEMPLETON, A. 
Siciliana , ow: .50 
Studies 
GORNSTON, D 
*..Clarinet Mechanisms................ 1.00 
Saxophone Mechanisms................... 1.00 


GORNSTON-PAISNER 
Fun With Scales (For Saxophone).... 1.00 


Fun With Scales (For Clarinet)........ 1.00 
NASH, T. 

Studies in High Harmonics (For Tenor 

and Alto Saxophone)... ae 


ON APPROVAL COPIES AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 





R.K.O. Building * Radio City * N. Y. 20 


scattered through works on physics, 
acoustics, psychology and problems of 
music in general, that the school band- 
master, desiring help, is apt to assume 
that little or no literary help is avail- 
able. The justification for this work 
then, is that it attempts to bring the 
available literature together in a form 
that may be directly usable-—Wesley 
Pearce, School of Music Service, 
2140 E. Crystal Ave., Salt Lake City 
6, Utah. 


[The foregoing is self-explanatory, 
especially to the several inquirers who 
seek source material on the general 
subject of securing good intonation in 
school and other amateur musical 
organizations. Several copies of this 
work are available for loan by the 
author. ] 
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IN ANSWER TO nog REQUESTS 


WE OFFER THIS MORE 


MPLETE LISTING FROM 


CHAPPELL S SHOWCASE FOR BAND 





Published by Chappell & Co.. Ine. 


SELECTION OF COLE PORTER SONGS 
Arranged by Russell Bennett 
Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 
MY BEAUTIFUL LADY — Caryll 
Symphonic Paraphrase by Mayhew Lake 
Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic $4.00 


WHERE OR WHEN — Rodgers 


Symphonic Paraphrase by Eric Leidzen 


SELECTION FROM PORGY & BESS — Gershwin 
Arranged by Russell Bennett 
Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 
SELECTION FROM SONG OF NORWAY 
Wright & Forrest Arranged by Eric Leidzen 
Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 


Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic $4.00 


Published by 7. B. Harms Oo. 


ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE — Kern 
Symphonic Paraphrase by Eric Leidzen 
Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic $4.00 
SELECTION OF JEROME KERN SONGS 
Arranged by Eric Leidzen 
Standard Band $3.50 
MAKE BELIEVE — Kern 
Symphonic Paraphrase by Eric Leidzen 
Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic $4.00 


Symphonic $5.00 


THE NIGHT WAS MADE FOR LOVE — Kern 


OL’ MAN RIVER — Kern 
Arranged by Ferde Grofe 
Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 
SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES — Kern 
Symphonic Paraphrase by Eric Leidzen 
Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic $4.00 
THE SONG IS YOU — Kern 
Symphonic Paraphrase by Russell Bennett 
Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic $4.00 
THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT — Kern 


Symphonic Paraphrase by Mayhew Lake 
Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic $4.00 


Symphonic Paraphrase by. Eric Leidzen 
Symphonic $4.00 


Published by Crawford Muste Corp. 


SELECTIONS FROM OKLAHOMA — Rodgers 


CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. * RKO BUILDING + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Standard Band $2.50 


Arranged by Eric Leidzen Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 








A TREASURY OF 
MUSICAL MEMORIES 


SIC IS 
MY LIFE 


By Adella Prentiss Hughes 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION 


First Term — June 14 — July 23, 1948 
Second Term — July 26 — August 27, 1948 





EDUCATION .... piontregep oath 
the beacon thot “ths : 


lights the road to tomorrow 


cated to bringing musical awareness 
to ever-increasing audiences. A 
pioneer in the realm of concert 
management, Mrs. Hughes writes 
entertainingly, and with rare un- 
derstanding, revealing behind-the- 
Special workshops in General Music Education and-Band scence glimpecs of great figusce in 

. . 5 ae a golden era of American music. 
and courses in music theory, history, composition, chorus, 
band conducting, and methods, on the graduate and under- 


graduate levels “will be taught. by nationally. known edu- 


Liberally illustrated 
with more than 60 
photographs, many 
rare and hitherto 







== 


cators. Artist teachers including Symphony men teach 
. ‘ , * nehilis . unpublished. 352 
all phases of applied music. Spend a summer on the pages. $400 
“musical” campus of this country. 
Bulletins of the Summer Session may be obtained from 
. the Dean of Summer Session, 870 Administration Build- O*O 


ing, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
At better book shops 
everywhere 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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— HOTEL ROOM RESERVATION REQUEST 
Music Educators National Conference 


Detroit 1948 Convention Committee 














BIENNIAL CONVENTION - -_ Detroit, Michigan, April 17-22, 1948 








To assist those attending the convention of the Music Educators National Conference to obtain hotel 
rooms, a Hotel Reservation Committee has been set up. This Committee has reserved blocks of rooms at 


the hotels listed below. 
DETROIT HOTELS 


Minimum rates shown. Requests for room reservations should indicate general price range desired. 
Room assignments will be made as nearly as possible in conformance with the price schedule indicated. 















































Twin Twin 

Hotel Single Double Bedded Hotel Single Double Bedded 

ABINGTON APT. HOTEL............ ———— $4.00 $4.00 MADISON-LENOX HOTEL 222 -2...-----.---------- $2.50 $3.50 $4.00 
700 Seward Ave. Madison & John R. 

ANDORIA HOTEL 2.25 2.75 2.75 NORTON HOTEL 2.50 4.00 
6520 Third Ave. 410 Griswold St. 

BARLUM HOTEL 4.00 6.00 4.50 NORTON-PALMER HOTEL q..2-cc------ 2.50 5.00 + 5.00 
Cadillac Square at Bates Windsor, Ontario, Canada ; 

BELAReo.s Art. BOTHELL... 29 5.00 6.00 PARK AVENUE HOTEL 2.50 3.50 3.50 
5440 Cass Ave. 2643 Park Ave. 

BOGE. CARLLAC MOTEL... 29 6.00 6.50 PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL 3.50 5.00 6.00 
1114 Washington Blvd. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

BRIGGS HOTEL is ae 5.00 6.00 ROYAL PALM HOTEL 3.50 4.50 6.00 
114 W. Adams St. 2305 Park Ave. c 

DEARBORN INN (Dearborn, Mich.) 4.50 8.00 8.00 STATLER HOTEL 3.50 6.00 7.00 
20301 Oakwood 1539 Washington Blvd. . 

2 ES 4.00 5.00 STRATHMORE HOTEL 2.25 3.00 3.00 
2560 Woodward Ave. 70 W. Alexandrine . 

DETROIT LELAND HOTEL... 3.00 4.50 5.50 TULLER HOTEL 2.75 5.00 6.00 
ass & Bagley 521 Park Ave. 

— bg pw ob HOTEL . 3.00 5.00 5.50 WARDELL SHERATON APT. HOTEL....... 3.00 5.00 6.00 
25 . Lafayette 15 E. Kirb ‘i 

FORT WAYNE HOTEL pee 3.00 4.00 5.50 WHITTIER "APT. HOTEL 4.00 5.50 5.50 
408 Temple Ave. 415 Burns Drive 

IMPERIAL HOTEL 2.50 3.50 _— WOLVERINE HOTEL 2.50 4.00 5.00 
26 Peterboro 53 E. Elizabeth Ave. 

LEE PLAZA APT. HOTEL 3.50 5.00 5.00 





2240 W, Grand Blvd. 


To apply for a room, supply the information called for in the sample form printed below, as follows: 
e (1) Indicate your first, second and third choice hotel. 
(2) IMPORTANT: Because of the scarcity of single rooms, it probably will be necessary for delegates to share rooms. 
We will appreciate your indicating with whom you wish to share a room, otherwise the Committee will assign you to 
a twin-bedded room with another member. 
(3) State your arrival and departure date, and TIME of arrival. 
(4) Sign your name and address, and mail to address indicated below. 





Herman J. Browe, Chairman, MENC Hotel Reservation Committee 
1005 Stroh Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Please make hotel reservation(s) as indicated below: 





NS ciigct actecess ts ct aaa aR a Ea cal ase Rl aR ae ee a Oe First Choice 

ee a en EET me Fore Hee a err ener rN Ee nee Second Choice 

IIs nding adil elas dactba tubes tiapeaat ante eemageon aaa ae Third Choice 

eee ...Room(s) with bath for one person each Room sate Geslied Bini. s.... WD Qiicecccue 

Mikaela Room(s) with bath for two persons each | | Seneen 
(double bed) 

ennanioes ..Room(s) with bath for two persons each Room rate desised $................ 0 G.............. 
(twin beds) 

PUN FR an sccsticsscccinsnics Eee SES DiS isesisssninsllseasbicsesiieuabaniad a I icrincicsnniceniietisininiiin vein 


Room Occupants: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS City STATE 


Sieinne ak peat: aia Wile A insincere srntitesienimiitinninincinimbampiang : 
II TF icssinisisciicoss senses snisxtssesicseineissicstninn miami retalaebentiateneamctassntinaeetomnaavebitns ini saeeasiuebeacendebeteintiiaianaala 


TE BI sats sctcscsinicic cnpnsricinsaninicinsasgnicgstinniion sinbceisinisticenciahnieitieldianintatitesaiiniaidiataisninstintseciieinheitatonenisinaplaneiitetii 





PLEASE NOTE: Give names and addresses of all applicants, including person making reservation. Hotels insist on 
having individual names of persons occupying all rooms. Reservations received requesting accommodations for more than 
one person, but not specifying names of other occupants, will be returned for complete information, thus losing time. 
Please cooperate in order to insure immediate acknowledgment of reservations. 


, ae. 
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Pre-Convention Schedule 


Detroit Hotels) 


(Downtown 





SATURDAY, APRIL 17 


Advance Registration. Hotel Statler. 

Special Projects Leaders’ Conferences. State, 

division and national chairmen and com- 

mittee members. (Morning and afternoon) 
Piano Instruction. 


Films in Music Education. 
Records in Music Education. 
Radio in Music Education. 
Creative Music. 


Opera in Music Education. 
String Instruction. 
School-Community Music 
Activities. 
State-wide Music Education Programs. 
Folk Music. 
Student Membership and Student 
tivities. 
Meetings of Official Groups, including Edi- 
torial Board of Music Educators Journal, 
NSBOVA Board of Control (Morning and 
afternoon. The NSBOVA will hold its first 
session Friday, April 16, 7:30 P.M.) 
Open House. Pre-convention “Housewarm- 
ing” and Reception sponsored by the In-and- 
About Detroit Music Educators Club. (9:00 
P.M.) 


telations and 


Ac- 


SUNDAY, APRIL 18 


Advance Registration. 

Special Services in Detroit Churches. 
State Representatives Assembly. (Morning 
and afternoon) 

Meetings of Official Groups, including Fdi- 


torial Board of Music Educators Journal, 
Music Education Research Council, Council 
of Past Presidents. (Morning and after- 
noon) 


MENC Division Executive Boards. Lunch- 
eon meetings. 

Vesper Concert. (4:00 P.M.) 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Ninth Symphony. Complimentary 
for MENC members. (8:00 P.M.) 


Beethoven's 
concert 





General Convention Program 


(Masonic Temple) 





MONDAY, APRIL 19 


Registration. (8:00 A.M.) 

General Session I. “Scope of the Music 
Education Program in 1948.” (9:00 A.M.) 
Official Opening of Exhibits. Under the 


auspices of the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association. 
Special Projects Meetings and Workshops. 
(10:30 A.M.) 
String Instruction workshop 
Piano Instruction workshop 
Records in Music Education 
meeting 
State-wide Music 
section meeting. 
Musicology Forum. (10:30 A.M.) 
NSBOVA Adjudication Workshop for Band. 
(10:30 A.M.) 
College Band Directors National Associa- 
tion (11 A.M.). 


section 


Education Programs 


Monday Afternoon 


General Session II. “Music Education in 
General Education.” (2:00 P.M.) 
Curriculum Consultants Groups, which in- 
clude one official representative from each 
state for each of the following educational 
levels: (3:45 P.M.) 

Preschool. 

Elementary. 

Junior High School. 

Senior High School. 

Junior College. 

Teacher Education. 

College and University (music for the 

general student). 





MONDAY, APRIL 19 


Continued 
Cullege Band Directors National Associa- 
tion. (4:00 P.M.) 


Special Projects Student Members’ Work- 
shop. (4:00 P.M.) 

International Relations Forum. (4:00 P.M.) 
NSBOVA Adjudication Workshop for Cho- 


rus. (4:00 P.M.) 
Monday Evening 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 


Dinner and Biennial Business Meeting. 
(6:00 P.M.) 
Dinner Meetings. 


Opera Festival. 


(6:30 P.M.) 
(8:15 P.M.) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20 


Registration. (8:00 A.M.) 

Southern Conference Breakfast. (8:00 A.M.) 
Music Education Research Council. (8:30) 
Rehearsal for Michigan State Band and 
Orchestra. (9:00 A.M.) 

Films in Music Education Section Meeting. 
(9:00 A.M.) 

NSBOVA Adjudication Workshop for Or- 
chestra. (9:00 A.M.) 
Contemporary Music Forum. 
General Session III. “Music 
the Humanities.”” Biennial Business 
ing and Election. (10:30 A.M.) 
College Band Directors National Associa- 
tion (11 A.M.). 


(9:00 A.M.) 


Education in 
Meet- 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Rehearsal for Michigan State Band and 
Orchestra. 2:00 P.M.) 
Contemporary Music Concert. (2:00 P.M.) 


Piano Instruction Section Meeting. (3:00) 


Curriculum Consultants Groups (Seven, as 
listed for Monday, 3:45 P.M.) 


Contemporary Music Forum. (4:00 P.M.) 
Music Appreciation Forum. (4:00 P.M.) 
Special Projects Workshops. (4:00 P.M.) 


Student Members. 

String Instruction. 
College Band Directors National Associa- 
tion. (4:00 P.M.) 


Tuesday Evening 


Dinner for Michigan State Band and Or- 
chestra. (6:00 P.M.) 

Detroit Night. High School Festival. (8:00) 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 
Reception and Dance. (10:00 P.M.) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 


Contemporary Music Forum. (9:00 A.M.) 
Joint Flanning Committee on Educational 


Records. (9:00 A.M.) 

NSBOVA Adjudication Workshop for In- 
strumental and Vocal Ensembles. (9:00 
A.M.) 

Rehearsal for; Michigan State Band, Or- 
chestra and Chorus. (9:00 A.M.) 

Special Projects Section Meetings and 
Workshops. (9:00 A.M.) 


Piano Instruction workshop. 
String Instruction workshop. 
tadio in Music Education section meet- 





ing. 
College Band Directors Nati 1A i 
tion. (9:00 A.M.) 
Conference Luncheon. (Masonic Temple, 


11:30 A.M.) 


Wednesday Afternoon 


Rehearsal for Michigan State Band, Or- 
chestra and Chorus. (2:00 P.M.) 
Special Projects Section Meetings and 
Workshops. (2:00 P.M.) 

Piano Instruction workshop. 

Opera in Music Education. 


American String Teachers Association. 
(2:00 P.M.) 








WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 
Continued 


Curriculum Consultants Groups. (4:00 P.M.) 
Contemporary Music Forum. (4:00 P.M.) 
Special Projects Student Members’ Work. 
shop. (4:00 P.M.) 
Curriculum Consultants High School Sec. 
tion Meeting. (4:00 P.M.) 
College Band Directors National Associa. 
tion. (4:00 P.M.) 

Wednesday Evening 
Michigan Night. (8:00 P.M.) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22 


Music Education Research Council Break. 
fast Meeting. (8:00 A.M.) 
General Session IV. “Music Education in 
the World Community.” (9:00 A.M.) 
College Band Directors National Associa. 
tion. (10:30 A.M.) 
Special Projects Section Meetings ang 
Workshops. (10:30 A.M.) 

Piano Instruction workshop. 

String Instruction workshop. 

Folk Music section meeting. 


Thursday Afternoon 


Special Projects Section Meetings and 
Workshops. (2:00 P.M.) 
Piano Instruction workshop. 

String Instruction workshop. 
Creative Music section meeting. 
Curriculum Consultants Elementary Section 

Meeting. (4:00 P.M.) 

School-Community Relations and Activities 
Section Meeting. (4:00 P.M.) 

Special Projects Student Members’ Work- 
shop. (4:00 P.M.) 

Functional Music Forum. (4:00 P.M.) 
College Band Directors National Associa- 
tion. (4:00 P.M.) 


Thursday Evening 


General Session V. “Evaluation of the 
Music Education Program in 1948.” (Panel 
and audience discussion.) (8:00 P.M.) 
MENC Board of Directors, including retir- 
ing and incoming officers. (10:30 P.M.) 





Catholic Music Educators 
Association 


(Rackham Building) 





FPRIDAY, APRIL 16 


Registration. (9:00 A.M.) 

Rehearsal for National High School Cho- 
rus. (9:30 A.M.) 

Rehearsal for Mass. (10:00 A.M.) 
General SessionI. (1:15 P.M.) 


General Session II. Gregorian Chant Panel. 
(2:30 P.M.) 

Rehearsal for National High School Chorus. 
(2:30 P.M.) 

Party for National Chorus. (8:30 P.M.) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17 


Rehearsal for Mass. (9:00 A.M.) 


Rehearsal for National High School Chorus. 
(10:00 A.M.) 

General Session III. Piano 
(10:30 A.M.) 

NCMEA Luncheon. (12 noon) 
Rehearsal for National High School Chorus. 
(2:00 P.M.) 

General Session IV. 
(2:00 P.M.) 

Election of Officers. (4:00 P.M.) 

Chorus Broadcast and Party for National 


Problems. 


Curriculum Panel. 


Chorus. (7:00 P.M.) 
SUNDAY, APRIL 18 
Mass. Blessed Sacrament Cathedral, Car- 


dinal Mooney presiding. (8:30 A.M.) 
National High School Chorus Concert. (3:00) 
Business Meeting. (4:00 P.M.) 
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For the Advancement of Music Education 


NOTES ON THE MENC 1948 CONVENTION 


on a national plane the long-range program for the Advance- 

ment of Music Education launched during the 1946-48 
biennium. This involves, as will be observed in analyzing the 
program outline, a number of innovations in MENC convention 
planning. Involved also is the active participation of the MENC 
auxiliaries and state affiliates, the latter particularly in connec- 
tion with the state-division-national organization of the Special 
Projects of the Advancement Program, and the Curriculum 
Consultants Groups set up on seven educational levels. 


Ta: Detroit convention program will bring into first focus 


The general convention program will open on Monday morn- 
ing, April 19, preceded by the complimentary concert of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Sunday evening, April 18. The 
Special Projects Committee Organizations will be assembled on 
Saturday, April 17, and other working groups will also meet on 
this day, as well as on Friday, April 16, and Sunday, April 18. 
By this arrangement it will be possible for the members of 
these various groups, numbering several hundred, to complete 
the major part of their working assignments prior to the open- 
ing of the general program. This, it is hoped, will eliminate 
one of the objections raised in connection with other conven- 
tions, when meetings of committees and other official groups 
have prevented many Conference members from receiving the 
full benefits of the general program. The paragraphs follow- 
ing include some of the highlights of the program plans an- 
nounced by National President Luther A. Richman, as outlined 
on the adjoining page. 


Highlights 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Krueger, Conductor. 
Complimentary concert for all members. Sunday evening, April 
18, 8:00 p. m. The program will include a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with the Detroit Chorus and 
nationally known soloists. 


Michigan State Festival Concert, sponsored by the Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Association and Michigan School 
Vocal Association. All-State Band, String Orchestra and Chorus 
(Wednesday evening, April 21). 


Detroit High Schools Festival—a concert review presented 
by outstanding students selected from the instrumental and vocal 
organizations of the Detroit High Schools (Tuesday evening, 
April 20). 


Michigan Rural Schools Chorus—a group representing the 
rural one- and two-room schools and consolidated schools of 
counties in central Michigan, sponsored by the Extension Divi- 
sion of Michigan State College (Monday afternoon, April 19). 


Concerts, musical preludes and interludes will be provided by 
outstanding organizations, among them the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Symphonic Choir, Juilliard String Quartet, Sacred Harp 
Singers, Detroit Public Schools Faculty Orchestra, Drake 
University Choir, Arthur Jordan Conservatory Choir, University 
of Michigan Extension Orchestra and various high school in- 
strumental and choral groups to be announced later. The 
University of Michigan Band will open the first session of the 
general convention program on Monday, April 19, and the 
Wayne University Chorus and Band will present a program of 
contemporary music Tuesday, April 20. 

Note: The list of participating musical organizations is necessarily 
incomplete at this time. A revised announcement will be issued later. 


General Session Themes, with outstanding speakers for each 
session, will include “Scope of the Music Education Program in 
1948,” “Music Education in General Education,” “Music Educa- 
tion in the Humanities,” “Music Education in the World Com- 
munity.” The final session will present a _ panel-audience 
discussion “Evaluation of the Music Education Program.” 


Student Members Workshops, for all students of music edu- 
cation, will be conducted daily at 4:00 p.m., Monday, April 19, 
through Thursday, April 22, under the auspices of the Central 
Committee of the MENC Student Membership and Student 
Activities Project. 


Workshops on Adjudication will be conducted by the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, for band, or- 
chestra, and chorus. Other features will be “miniature” com- 
petitions for instrumental and vocal ensembles. 


Curriculum Consultants Groups in each of seven educational 
levels — pre-school through college—will hold one or more 


sessions. Each of these seven groups will be comprised of 
official consultants appointed to represent the respective states 
and territories of the U. S., with guests from other countries. 


Section Meetings, Workshops, Forums, and Round Tables 
will be devoted to various areas and special phases of music 
education, including music at each educational level, pre-school 
through college, music appreciation, functional uses of music, 
international relations through music education, musicology, 
etc. These meetings will be conducted by the Central Commit- 
tees of the Curriculum Consultants Groups and by Special 
Committees. Workshops and section meetings will also be con- 
ducted by the MENC Project Committees on Films, Records, 
Radio, Creative Music, Folk Music, Opera, State-wide Pro- 
grams, String Instruction, Piano Instruction, School-Community 
Relations and Activities. 


The College Band Directors National Association, formerly 
known as the University and College Band Conductors Con- 
ference, will hold daily sessions Monday through Thursday, 
April 19-22. 


Forums on Contemporary Music will be conducted by the 
MENC Committee on Contemporary Music in cooperation with 
the Fellowship of American Composers. 


Social Functions will include a reception and dance to be 
given for members of the MENC with the compliments of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association (Tuesday evening, April 
20, 10:00 p.m.), and a host city “open house” sponsored by the 
In-and-About Detroit Music Educators Club (Saturday eve- 
ning, April 17, 9:00 p.m.). Among other events now being 
planned are a Conference luncheon (Wednesday, April 21), and 
various breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners sponsored by alumni 
groups, fraternities, etc. 


Convention Headquarters will be at the Masonic Temple 
where will be located the convention office, registration, and 
exhibits. (See picture on this page.) 


Exhibits, under the auspices of the Music Education Exhibi- 
tors Association, will feature an exposition of music education 
materials and equipment. The display will be set up in the 
Masonic Temple, with spacious quarters adjacent to the regis- 
tration desk and convention office at the Temple Avenue, West 
entrance. Exhibits open Monday morning, April 19. 


Pre-Convention Sessions of Special Project Committee Or- 
ganizations, and other official groups will be held in downtown 
hotels. Advance registration, Friday, April 16, through Sunday 
afternoon, April 18, will be at the Hotel Statler. 


National Catholic Music Educators Association will hold its 
convention April 16, 17 and 18, just prior to the opening of the 
MENC general program. The program is outlined on the 
opposite page. For further information address Harry Seitz, 
President, NCMEA, 2425 Tuxedo Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Room Reservations. Requests for room reservations should 
be sent to the Convention Housing Committee—Herman J. 
Browe, Chairman, MENC Hotel Reservation Committee, 1005 
Stroh Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. An official room reserva- 
tion form is provided. 
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BAND... 


SOLO AND ENSEMBLE BAND FOLIO by 
Harvey S. Whistler and Herman A. Hum- 
mel. Very elementary and progressive. 
the contents are drawn from the rich 
sources of folk lore, opera, symphony. and 
band. Each band part includes a solo 
pactedy? part for individual or unisonal 
band playing. and an ensemble (harmony) 
art for harmonized band performance. 
rovides an easy and gradual transition 
to regular elementary band repertoire. 








Band parts, CGC 2. cccccccececeeeses - $0.35 
Piano Conductor vce COED 
ORCHESTRA... 

CONCERT MINIATURES for Orchestra, 


compiled and arranged by E. DeLamater. 
A splendid selection of music by the mas- 
ters skillfully woven into easy-to-play ar- 
rangements effective for first year orches- 
tral groups. Includes: AND. CANTA- 
BILE from String Quartet, Tschaikow 

ASE’S DEATH from Peer Gynt Suite, Grieg 
—HANSEL AND GRETEL Selection. Hum- 
perdinck—BALLET MUS from Rosa- 
munde, Schubert—BOURREE from Water 


Music, Handel—ANGELUS, Gounod—and 
others. 

Orchestra EE 
Piano Conductor .............. a aw 






INSTRUMENTAL... 


POPULAR STYLE PLAYING for Cornet or 
Trumpet. by Harold L. Walters. How to 
perform the techni of pop style 
playing as required in the modern band 
arrangements and dance orchestrations 
of today $1.00 








SELECTED STUDIES for Flute, by H. Vox- 
man. Advanced etudes, scales, and ar- 
peggios in all major and minor keys. In- 
cludes a wealth of fine study material for 
third and fourth year students ........ $1. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES for Clarinet, tran- 
scribed and edited by H. Voxman. Based 
on the famous works of Bach for Violin 
and Cello ied. Excellent for 
phrasing and articulation .................... $1.50 





SELECTED DUETS for Clarinet. compiled 
and edited by H. Voxman. Includes works 
ACH, BERR. KL . MOZART. ° 


by B 
SPOHR. VOLCKMAR, and many others. 


Vol. I (easy-medium) ........................... $1.50 
eS fey 


MODERN PARES Foundation Studies, re- 
vised and edited by Harvey S. Whistler. 
Includes articulated scales, embouchure. 
and interval studies in all practical major 
and minor keys. The lowing recent 
dditi te the series for all band 
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MENC Committee Organization 1946-48 





DIRECTORY giving the complete personnel of the state-division-national committee or- 


ganization for each of the eleven Special Projects is now available. 


Similar directories 


are being prepared for the Curriculum Consultants Groups and the Special Committees, 
It is regretted that lack of space prevents the publishing in the Journal of the full per- 
sonnel, which inclades the names of nearly two thousand members of the MENC who are 
aggressively carrying out their assignments as chairmen or members of state committees, 
division or national chairmen for the special projects, members of special committees and 
the curriculum c@nsultants groups—all having a vital part in the activities of the first 
biennium of the MENC’s long-range Advancement Program. 

Here it is possible to list only the names of the national chairmen of the special projects 
committee organization, the curriculum consultants groups and the special committees, 
These national chairmen; in cooperation with the Division chairmen of the special projects, 
the Division coordinators of the curriculum consultants groups, and the members and ad- 
visers of the special committees, are now planning important contributions to the program 
of the biennial convention at Detroit which will bring direct to the membership of the 
MENC some of the results of the first biennium of the Advancement Program, and will 
point the way to the activities which, with increasing spread and intensity, will be carried on 


in the next biennium. 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN OF THE SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Piano Instruction—Raymond Burrows, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N. Y. Polly Gibbs (vice-chairman), Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 4, La. 

Films in Music Education—Mrs. Helen C. 
Dill, 304 N. La Peer Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Film Research Division, a sub-committee of the 
Commission on Motion Pictures—Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. R. S. Hadsell (secretary), Yale 
University, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Records in Music Education—Paul W. Math- 
ews, State Department of Education, Montgom- 
ery 4, Ala. 

Radio in. Music Education—Archie N. Jones, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. Edna 
Whitsey (vice-chairman), 2800 Coleridge Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Creative Music—Helen Grant Baker, 19 Pingry 
Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J. Sadie Rafferty (vice- 
chairman), 913 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Opera in Music Education—Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. | Clarke Maynard (vice-chair- 
man), 511 W. Eighth St., Wilmington, Del. 

String Instruction—Duane H. Haskell, North- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, 
Mich. 

School-Community Music Relations and Ac- 
tivities—Claude B. Smith, Evansville Public 
Schools, Evansville, Ind. 

State-wide Music Education Programs—Sam- 
uel T. Burns, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, Ohio, 

Folk Music—Irving W. Wolfe, Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Student Membership and Student Activities— 
Thurber H. Madison, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. z 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN OF THE 
CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS GROUPS 

Preschool—Elizabeth Staton Field, 26 The 
Strand, New Castle, Del. Rowna Hansen (vice. 
chairman), Board of Education, Detroit, Mich, 

Elementary—Marion Flagg, Board of Educa. 
tion, Dallas, Texas. Howard N. Hinga, (vice. 
chairman), Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y, 

Junior High School—Robert A. Choate, School 
Administration Bldg., Oakland 6, Calif. 

Senior High School—Anne Grace O’Callaghan, 
Board of Education, Atlanta 3, Ga. Karl D, 
Ernst (vice-chairman), Board of Education, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Junior College—Leon Beery, Virginia Junior 
College, Virginia, Minn. Arthur G. Harrell 
(vice-chairman), Jefferson City Junior College, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Teachers College—Helen M. Hosmer, State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. Wayne Hertz 
(vice-chairman), Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

College and University—Raymond Kendall, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Wil- 
fred C. Bain (vice-chairman), Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 


CHAIRMEN OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Contemporary Music—George Howerton, Novth- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. Philip Gor- 
don (vice-chairman), 36 Midland Blvd., Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

Music Appreciation—Edwin E. Stein, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Functional Music—E, Thayer Gaston, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

International Relations—Lloyd V. Funchess, 
State Department of Education, Baton Rouge 4, 
La. 


(Personnel of other special committees to be 
announced.) 


- UNESCO Arts and Letters Program 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTEEN 


possessing photographic archives of works 
of art. (6) In collaboration with experts 
and institutions Concerned with music, to 
prepare a catalog of world music, listing 
music which is already available in recorded 
form and music which should be recorded 
to supplement existing material—provided 
that the Director-General should seek spon- 
sors to bear the tost of publication, which 
should not be borne by UNESCO. 


Reproduction of Unique Objects 


The General Conference recommends to 
all Member States that they compile lists 
promptly of their! unique works of art, of 
scientific objects, and of documents, and that 


they make as soon as possible at least four 
reproductions of each for deposit in centers 
where their preservation can be assu 

To this end, the Director-General shall as- 
sist Member States with advice on reproduc- 
tion techniques and, in cooperation with 
Member States, shall study the question of 
sites for depositories for reproduced material. 


Customs Barriers for Art 


The Director-General is instructed to 
initiate inquiries into customs, duties 
other restrictions imposed by Member States 
on the importation of original works of 
creative art with a view to exploring the 
possibility of reducing or eliminating them. 


Authors 


LILLIAN BALDWIN (18), supervisor of music appreciation, Cleveland Public Schools; con- 


sultant in music education, Cleveland Symphon 


Orchestra; mem 


ber of Editorial: Board, Music Edw 


cators Journal. + MARK BIDDLE (44), associate professor of music education, Knox College, Gales- 


Ill.; state representative, 


MENC College and University Curriculum Consultants Group. 


burg, 
+ CHARLOTTE DuBOIS (26), assistant professor of music education, The University of Texas, Aus- 
tin; coordinating chairman for the state committees of the Southwestern Division of the MENC Piano 


Instruction Project. 
School, Philadelphia, 
of choral organizations, 


PAUL E. DUFFIELD (20), chairman, department of music, Northeast High 
'a.; composer, author, recitalist. + CHA 
tate Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. 


UNCEY BYRON KING (28), director 
SMITH (24), 


+ HUMBERT A. 
instructor in foreign languages, San Francisco State College. + NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON (34), 


editorial assistant, National Association of Secondary 
SON (24), professor of foreign languages, San Francisco State College. 


School Principals. + SOMERVILLE THOM- 
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\\, 0M TENOR SAXOPHONE 


During the past twenty-five years the Conn 

tenor has been the unquestioned favorite with 

the majority of top tenor men. No other tenor 

sax has the resonance and big tone, the flexibility 
and ease of response, the accurate intonation and 
rich tone quality of this Conn. The bore of the in- 
strument, throughout mouthpipe, body and bell, is the 
most nearly perfect saxophone bore ever achieved. 
Although many different makes of tenors have 
been patterned after it, the Conn 10M is still 


without a peer, thanks to constant improve- 


ment in the Conn jresearch laboratories. 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 


C. G. Conn Ltp., ELKHART, INDIANA. 


“WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BAND INSTRUMENTS” 





Above—Tone hole sockets are accurately located, and pulled Above, right — Keys on Conn saxes are stiffer, stronger and have 
integral from the body metal, insuring correct intonation and easier action because of this X-ray equipment, which sees ——— 
lifetime wear. This precision machine is one of many used at metal and detects any flaws or weakness in key castings. Only 
Conn, the first to manufacture saxophones in America. Conn has such modern research and inspection equipment. 
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ton Schools Having Combined Grades. . 


HAPPY SINGING (IV) and MUSIC IN THE AIR (vi) 


[@ children everywhere know the pleasure of having bright, 

new music books . . . Give them a completely integrated 
music program through all the grades, one through eight . . . 
in every school, large or small . . . Rural or urban, one-, two-, 
and three-room schools, and consolidated schools. 

In Music in the Air — just from press — you have a double- 
purpose book of great flexibility and abundance of mate- 
rial. it is a complete, carefully organized One-Book Course 
for all grades, with special emphasis on the intensive music 
program you will need in grades five through eight . . . plus 
a large amount of simple material for the early grades. 

Music in the Air also may be used as the second book in a 
Two-Book Course, with the simpler songs and reading-helps 
supplying invaluable review material where the older chil- 
dren may need to “brush up" in fundamental instruction and 


experience. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


Send f Copies to Examin 





285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


In Happy Singing, previously announced, you have a large 
special book for the earlier years, providing entirely differ- 
ent material for the general area covered by the first four 
grades. it is intended to be used as the first book in a two- 
book course. It will supply you with all the early-grade 
material you will ever need — rote songs, reading songs, 
instruction in fundamentals, folk tunes, plays, games and 
dances. 

Songs, texts and pictures in these two books were taken 
largely from the individually graded books in A Singing 
School — today's leading basic music series. Thus, you will 
find in Happy Singing and Music in the Air, the same features 
of outstanding appeal to childhood, artistic and musical in- 
tegrity, and trial-tested teaching methods that have brought 
a new lift and spirit to the music program in hundreds of 
schools throughout the land. 

Both books already have been basically adopted by the 


State of California. 
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